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Means  and  Ends  in  Direct 
Services  to  Blind  People 

ETHEL  HEEREN 


If  we  ask  what  is  the  major  end  or 
purpose  in  work  for  blind  people  to 
which  everything  else  is  pointed  we 
find  ourselves  in  some  difficulty.  If  we 
say  it  is  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
])eople  w'e  simply  hide  the  problem  in 
the  confusion  over  the  meaning  of  the 
word  rehabilitation.  If  we  say  it  is  to 
further  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 
blind  people  we  are  using  terms  which 
are  imjjortant  but  which  do  not  carry 
enough  specific  meaning  to  give  sig¬ 
nificant  help  in  directing  our  activities. 
Any  useful  statement  of  the  major  end 
or  purjx)se  should  be  useful  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  to  judge  the  means  we  employ 
to  accomplish  the  purpose.  The  most 
useful  statement  of  the  end  or  pur|K)se 
of  all  work  with  blind  jx^oplc  can,  I 
think,  l)e  put  in  the  following  simple 
words:  The  major  pur|x>se  in  work  for 
blind  people  is  to  provide  every  help 
and  stimulation  possible  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  using  their  own 
abilities. 

I'wo  general  considerations  should  be 
noted  about  this  statement  before  we 
see  how  it  works  in  sjiecific  areas  of  serv¬ 
ice.  The  statement  recognizes  clearly 
that  the  blind  people  are  primary,  the 
agencies  secondary,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  blind  j>eople  do  things  for  them¬ 


selves  and  the  agencies  are  there  only 
to  help  them  do  things  for  themselves. 
In  the  second  place,  the  statement  is 
free  from  all  moral  connotations  so  the 
agencies  are  not  the  moral  guardians 
or  censors  of  blind  people.  Blind  people 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  usual  moral 
pressures  of  a  society.  But,  and  this  is 
very  imjjortant,  agencies  for  blind  j)eo- 
ple  have  no  jjeculiar  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  blind  people  conform  to 
their  image  of  morality.  An  illustration 
jierhaps  will  help  make  the  point  a  little 
clearer.  Drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor 
within  reason  is  widely  accepted.  Mod¬ 
erate  drinking  by  a  blind  jjerson  may  be 
unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
finances  but  this  is  not  a  moral  problem 
even  though  the  agency  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  teetotalers.  A  moderate  drinker 
who  wants  to  stop  drinking  because  of 
the  financial  drain  may  be  greatly  hin¬ 
dered  rather  than  heliied  by  the  agency 
trying  by  action  or  attitude  to  translate 
his  practical  problem  into  a  problem  of 
morals. 

Every  action  taken  by  an  agency 
should  be  a  means  to  accomplish  the 
main  purpose.  Those  actions  can  be 
most  effective  only  when  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  constantly  in  view.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  effectiveness  stems  from  the  in- 
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creasing  insight  of  the  staff  persons  and 
from  the  difference  in  attitude  that 
comes  as  they  always  keep  in  mind  that 
the  purpose  of  all  our  work  is  to  assist 
blind  ]}eople  in  developing  and  using 
their  own  abilities. 

Let’s  see,  first,  how  this  works  in  the 
teaching  of  braille.  It  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn  the  techniques  of  braille 
and  a  way  of  teaching  braille.  ^Vhen 
these  are  mastered  the  teacher  can  be 
in  a  very  comfortable  jxrsition.  He 
knows  the  limited  field  thoroughly  and 
his  job  often  is  conceived  as  transmit¬ 
ting  to  the  student  his  knowledge  of 
braille.  There  is  little  pressure  on  the 
teacher  to  advance  his  knowledge  of 
braille  as  he  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  beginning  students.  He  is  in  a 
marked  jrosition  of  sin>eriority  to  the 
students  in  that  limited  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  That  superiority  of  skill  tends  to 
l)e(ome  translated  into  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  su|jeriority  to  the  students  which 
becomes  a  very  real  obstacle  to  the  per¬ 
son  in  developing  and  using  his  abili¬ 
ties.  If  the  person  does  not  seem  able 
to  learn  braille,  the  teacher  can  wash 
his  hands,  so  to  speak,  of  the  student 
and  retire  at  night  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science. 

Braille  Not  an 
End  in  Itself 

If  the  teacher  recognizes  that  his  job 
of  teaching  a  skill,  braille,  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  he  is  in  an  entirely  different 
|>osition.  He  will,  of  course,  have  the 
technical  skills  of  braille,  but  he  will 
have  the  additional  or  plus  factors  that 
enable  him  to  further  in  a  marked  way 
the  major  purjjose.  His  attention  will 
not  be  on  braille  but  on  the  person, 
with  the  tremendous  range  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  people.  He  will  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  master  of  a  limited  subject,  but 
in  the  position  of  a  learner  about  life. 
He  will  not  be  so  easily  tempted  to  as¬ 
sume  the  su|)eriority  feeling  but  will  be 


in  the  position  of  one  person  to  another  ( 
each  with  his  own  disabilities  and  abili-  | 
ties.  I 

^Vhen  braille  is  taught  wdth  the  i 
major  purpose  in  view  instead  of  merely  I 
as  a  skill,  a  number  of  considerations  I 
are  very  much  in  the  center  of  attention  I 
of  the  teacher,  a  few  of  which  can  be 
mentioned. 

Braille  brings  blindness  home  to 
many  newly  blinded  jieople  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  w'ay.  Here  for  the  first  time  they 
are  face  to  face  with  something  that 
was  devised  specially  for  blind  people, 
something  that  is  not  a  modification  of 
a  device  already  used  by  sighted  people, 
and  something  which  has  no  tie-in  with 
any  familiar  experience  of  a  sighted  per¬ 
son.  If  the  newly  blinded  person  had 
seen  braille  before  losing  his  sight  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  looked  at  it 
with  some  astonishment  and  a  feeling 
that  here  was  some  almost  dark  mystery. 
Now  as  he  starts  to  learn  braille  he 
moves  into  an  ex|>erience  reserved  for 
people  without  sight  and  comes  face  to  | 
face  with  blindness  as  a  hard  fact.  His  1 
conscious  or  unconscious  efforts  to 
evade  or  deny  blindness,  which  so  often  j 
exist,  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  learn¬ 
ing  braille. 

A  braille  teacher  who  sees  his  work 
as  more  than  teaching  the  techniques 
of  braille  knows  that  often  his  real  job 
is  helping  the  jjerson  come  to  terms  with  | 
himself  so  his  abilities  can  l)e  released. 
The  teaching  of  braille  jirovides  a  I 
mechanism  for  a  relationship  between 
two  people,  the  consequence  of  that  re¬ 
lationship,  in  the  early  stages  at  least, 
being  far  greater  than  simply  the  ac- 
quisition  of  skill  in  braille. 

People  learning  braille  frequently 
claim  they  lack  the  necessary  sense  of 
touch,  they  can’t  feel  or  distinguish  the 
dots.  In  some  instances  they  are  correct. 
Frequently,  however,  the  lack  of  a 
sense  of  toiuh  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  | 
physiological  fact,  a  symptom  of  the 
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struggle  to  deny  blindness  in  spite  of 
incontrovertible  evidence.  If  the  teacher 
takes  such  statements  as  “I  can’t  feel 
the  dots”  simply  as  excuses  and  not  as 
symptoms  he  tends  to  continue  to  drive 
the  student  to  practice  and  the  student 
is  likely  to  acquire  the  motivation  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  braille  as  |x>s- 
sible  once  he  is  through  with  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  learning  the  lessons.  This  may 
be  one  explanation  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  do  not  use  braille  to  any 
extent  after  they  have  learned  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

If  the  teacher  understands  the  state¬ 
ment  by  the  student,  “I  can’t  feel  the 
dots”  as  a  symptom  of  an  internal 
struggle  which  blocks  his  learning  he 
then  knows  he  has  to  use  all  the  insight 
and  skill  he  has  to  help  the  student 
work  out  his  problem.  The  speed  w’ith 
which  the  student  learns  braille  is  a 
secondary  matter  and  the  goals  must  be 
set  accordingly.  A  person  learning  very 
slowly  may  be  doing  a  great  deal  for 
himself  providing  the  teacher  does  not 
create  dissatisfaction  by  expressed  or 
implied  criticism  of  his  slowness  with 
braille. 

Some  Disadvantages  in  Blind  Staff 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  helping  a 
person  work  out  his  struggle  to  accept 
his  blindness  in  a  realistic  way.  Certain 
general  principles  apply  such  as  letting 
people  talk  out  their  problems  with  an 
understanding  listener  who  knows  how 
to  listen,  being  sensitive  to  very  slight 
indications  of  what  is  in  a  j>erson’s 
mind  and  emotions  and  how  deep  are 
his  fears,  knowing  that  physical  blind¬ 
ness  means  different  things  to  different 
people  and  seeking  for  the  meanings, 
and  knowing  that  the  newly  blinded 
person  will  test  the  teacher  in  many 
subtle  ways  to  discover  the  real  atti¬ 
tudes  and  spirit  behind  the  words  he 
uses. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  other  things 


being  fairly  equal,  a  blind  person  is  in 
a  better  position  to  work  with  a  newly 
blinded  person  than  is  a  sighted  person. 
The  reason  is  that  the  blind  teacher  is 
a  living  example  of  what  can  be  done 
without  sight.  But  this  reason  also  car¬ 
ries  a  very  grave  danger.  The  blind 
teacher  tends  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
telling  the  person  by  attitude  or  words, 
“I’ve  done  it  and  you  can  also.”  This 
approach,  at  times  at  least,  helps  bind 
the  blind  person  in  his  feelings  of  help¬ 
lessness  instead  of  releasing  his  energies 
and  abilities.  It  does  so  by  holding  up 
to  the  person  continuously  the  final  de¬ 
sired  outcome  which  often  seems  too 
far  away,  too  overwhelming  and  im¬ 
possible  in  the  early  stages  of  blindness. 
To  put  the  newly  blinded  j>erson’s 
frame  of  mind  in  somewhat  rough 
words,  his  attitude  is,  “I’ve  lost  my 
sight.  I  can’t  do  what  sighted  |)eople 
can  do.  God  forbid,  it’s  even  worse  than 
I  thought,  I  can’t  even  do  what  other 
blind  jjeople  can  do!  I’m  a  hoj>eless 
mess  and  what’s  the  use  of  trying.” 
Added  to  this  feeling  is  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sentment  if  he  detects  a  superiority 
feeling  in  the  teacher  instead  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  understanding.  The  blind  teacher 
who  is  constantly  aware  of  this  problem 
and  sees  the  student  as  a  jierson  instead 
of  simply  someone  who  is  learning 
braille  will  seldom  refer  to  himself,  will 
never  parade  what  he  himself  has  done, 
and  will  be  humble  in  the  realization 
that  his  limited  knowledge  and  skill  and 
insight  may  be  inadequate  for  the  task 
at  hand.  The  burden  of  failure,  if  fail¬ 
ure  there  is,  is  not  thrust  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  student  alone. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  difference 
in  approach  and  understanding  of  one 
who  considers  his  work  as  the  teaching 
of  a  skill  and  one  who  considers  his 
work  as  part  of  the  major  purpose  of 
work  for  blind  people  is  not  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  that  so  often  really 
exists.  For  example,  a  sighted  worker 
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in  an  agency  called  on  a  blind  person 
who  had  rejected  a  blind  worker  who 
previously  had  visited  him.  The  sighted 
worker  tried,  and  successfully,  to  open 
the  way  for  another  blind  worker  to 
work  with  that  person.  The  blind  per¬ 
son  commented  to  the  sighted  person, 
“I  don’t  want  you  to  send  me  any  of 
those  superior  blind  p>eople.” 

The  braille  teacher,  in  working  as 
one  whole  person  with  another  whole 
person,  often  will  recognize  that  the 
problems  are  too  much  for  him  alone. 
He  then  will  search  for  others  to  help 
him,  others  in  his  own  agency,  in  other 
agencies  for  blind  people,  or  in  the 
community  at  large.  If  none  are  avail¬ 
able  his  watchwords  for  himself  must 
be  patience,  perseverance,  imagination 
and  understanding — all  of  which  will 
be  tested  and  tried  to  the  limit. 

The  difference  between  teaching 
braille  simply  as  a  skill — as  an  end  in 
itself — or  as  a  means  to  the  larger  end 
of  helping  blind  people  develop  and 
use  their  abilities  is  almost  as  great  as 
night  differs  from  day.  What  we  have 
said  about  teaching  braille  applies  also 
to  other  forms  of  direct  services  to  blind 
people,  each  of  which  has  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  problems. 

Travel  with  a  Cane 

In  teaching  travel  with  a  cane  three 
j>eculiar  problems  frequently  arise — the 
loss  of  a  sense  of  direction,  the  problem 
of  accepting  help  from  sighted  jieople 
and  the  problem  of  fear.  These  are  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  which  go  beyond  teach¬ 
ing  the  techniques  of  travel. 

Some  newly  blinded  people  lose  even 
the  directional  sense  of  right  and  left. 
Tell  them  to  turn  right  and  they  don’t 
know  which  is  right  or  which  is  left. 
Extreme  instances  of  this  kind  {x>int  to 
the  fact  that  many  lesser  degrees  of  loss 
of  a  sense  of  direction  are  not  simply 
excuses  but  symptoms  of  the  whole  ex¬ 
perience  the  whole  person  is  under¬ 


going  in  learning  to  live  without  sight. 

It  is  necessary  to  work  with  the  symp 
toms,  to  use  every  skill  possible  to  re¬ 
store  the  sense  of  direction.  When  this 
is  done  in  an  understanding  way  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  direct  effect  on  the 
internal  orientation  of  the  person.  It 
is  almost  certainly  true  that  this  effect 
comes  mainly  from  factors  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  which  the  instructor  and  stu¬ 
dent  are  unaware  at  the  time.  As  the 
instructor  works  with  the  student  in  an 
understanding  way  on  his  sense  of  di¬ 
rection  two  whole  j)eople  are  relating 
to  each  other. 

From  this  entire  relationship  flow 
influences  which  in  subtle  ways  achieve 
the  results.  The  greater  the  degree  to 
which  the  instructor  himself  is  a  “real 
jjerson’’  the  greater  the  possible  good 
effect.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  travel  instructor  is  a  sighted  [>erson 
who  is  faced  with  the  danger  implied 
in  the  African  proverb,  “Full  belly  child 
say  to  empty  belly  child,  ‘Be  of  good 
cheer’.’’ 

The  same  general  situation  obtains 
in  helping  a  blind  person  know  how 
to  accept  help  in  travel  from  sighted 
people  and  in  learning  to  overcome  his 
fears.  The  imponderables  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  carry  the  most  weight 
and  the  real  strengths  of  the  instructor 
as  a  person  cannot  come  out  if  he  con¬ 
ceives  his  job  simply  as  teaching  travel 
techniques.  He  must  see  the  whole  per¬ 
son.  In  doing  so  it  often  becomes  clear 
that  fears  in  travel  and  difficulty  in 
knowing  how  to  deal  with  sighted  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  arise  from  the  immediate 
situation  but  root  back  in  some  earlier 
experiences.  A  sighted  person  of  my 
acquaintance  once  was  struck  slightly 
by  an  automobile  and  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  years  has  maintained  an  almost 
morbid  fear  of  crossing  busy  streets. 
Another  sighted  person  resents  within 
himself  asking  for  help  of  any  kind 
from  anyone.  If  these  people  lost  their 
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sight  their  problem  in  traveling  with  a 
cane  would  be  very  great  and  it  would 
tax  their  abilities  and  the  abilities  of 
the  most  understanding  and  comjx^tent 
instructor  to  resolve  them.  Any  con¬ 
demnation  of  their  fears  or  resentments 
would  simply  cement  them  more  firmly 
in  place.  It  is  a  never-ending  puzzle  to 
try  to  understand  why  some  people  have 
verv  great  difficulty,  even  with  the  most 
competent  instructor,  in  learning  to 
travel  with  a  cane,  some  find  it  rela¬ 
tively  easy,  and  some  learn  to  travel 
well  with  no  instruction  at  all. 

Workshops 

One  reason  for  so  much  criticism  of 
workshops  for  blind  jjeople  is,  I  think, 
that  workshops  are  peculiarly  open  to 
the  temptation  to  forget  their  major 
purpose — to  assist  blind  people  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  using  their  own  abilities. 
How  can  this  be,  you  may  say,  when  in 
the  workshops  blind  people  are  actually 
working  and  getting  paid  for  their 
work?  The  answer  lies,  I  think,  in  too 
restricted  a  view  of  the  blind  worker  as 
a  person. 

Let’s  look  at  the  problem  for  a  mo- 
i  ment  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  worker 

I  who  is  not  yet  acclimated  to  a  workshojj 

t  situation,  and  do  so  in  somewhat  rough 

r  terms.  Here  is  a  human  being  with 

hopes  and  aspirations  for  a  self-res|>ect- 
1  ing  life.  He  has  not  been  successful  in 

I  securing  work  in  private  industry  so  he 

r  I  comes  to  the  workshop  as  a  last  resort. 

1  1  He  is  coming  to  a  place  supjxjrted  in 

K  I  part  by  charity,  a  place  where  he  is  a 

e  I  client,  a  place  where  his  wages  usually 

r  are  low,  a  place  where  visitors  come  to 

y  see  what  is  being  done  for  “the  blind,” 

y  a  place  where  his  rights  are  laid  down 

1-  by  the  staff  instead  of  being  negotiated 

5t  with  management  by  a  union.  At  the 

s.  same  time,  it  is  a  place  of  hope.  To  con- 

n  tinue  as  a  place  of  hope  and  not  become 

d  i  a  dead-end  street,  the  workshop  needs 

ir  I  to  meet  squarely  the  problems  men¬ 


tioned.  They  can  be  met  when  it  is 
kept  crystal-clear  that  the  wwkshop  is 
in  fact  a  means  to  the  larger  end  of 
helping  blind  people  develop  and  use 
their  own  abilities,  abilities  which  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  a  priori  to  be  limited 
to  work  in  the  shops.  Many  blind  people 
should  not  be  in  workshops,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  the 
work,  but  because  other  arrangements 
w'ill  be  of  much  greater  use  to  them. 

Two  Attitudes 

Let  me  take  a  hypothetical  example 
and  put  it  in  somewhat  extreme  terms 
to  make  clearer  what  is  meant  by  tak¬ 
ing  too  restricted  a  view  of  the  blind 
worker  as  a  |>erson  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  follow.  We  will  as¬ 
sume  two  totally  blind  workers,  both 
beyond  the  age  for  employment  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  both  of  the  same  general 
abilities,  both  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  and  l>oth  receiving  the  same  pay. 
One  is  in  the  “Help  the  Blind”  work¬ 
shop,  the  other  in  the  workshop  of  the 
“Association  for  Blind  People.”  In  the 
“Help  the  Blind”  shop  the  staff  and 
board  of  directors  are  providing  work 
for  “the  blind.”  Visitors  to  the  shop 
are  show'n  with  pride  what  “our  blind” 
are  doing.  The  staff  sees  the  workers 
as  workers  in  the  shop,  coming  each 
day  in  their  work  clothes  and  fitting 
into  the  work  situation.  In  the  “.Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Blind  People”  the  staff  sees 
the  workers  as  people  who  spend  part 
of  their  time  as  workers  in  the  shop. 
They  also  think  of  the  jx?ople  as  they 
are  dressed  up  for  evenings  and  holi¬ 
days,  as  they  are  important  people  in 
a  family  group  or  club,  as  they  are  peo¬ 
ple  with  active,  contemplative  minds, 
as  they  have  a  capacity  for  friendship, 
for  sympathy  with  others  or  have  any 
other  of  the  multifarious  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  of  human  beings. 

In  thinking  of  the  people  in  this  way 
the  staff  cannot  help  but  have  a  different 
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attitude  towards  them  than  do  the  staff 
members  of  the  “Help  the  Blind”  work¬ 
shop.  Likewise  they  have  a  different 
attitude  towards  themselves  and  the 
agency.  They  think  of  the  entire  agency 
as  an  organization  carrying  a  public 
trust  to  do  an  important  job  that  so¬ 
ciety  wants  done.  Each  staff  member  is 
a  unit  in  that  organization  and  carries 
a  share  of  that  public  trust.  The  blind 
people  who  are  the  so-called  “clients” 
are  seen  not  as  “clients”  in  an  inferior 
status  position  but  as  a  jiart  of  the 
whole  organization  and  sharing  in  the 
public  trust.  Staff  people,  board  mem¬ 
bers  and  workers  in  the  shop  also  carry 
a  personal  trust  to  themselves  anti  to 
others  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
lives  under  whatever  conditions  have 
been  their  lot.  Here  again  is  a  common 
tie  and  a  responsibility  which  a  medi¬ 
ocre  worker  in  the  shop  may  be  filling 
more  completely  than  a  staff  member 
or  a  boartl  member. 

The  Worker  as  a  Person 

Perhaps  you  will  object  and  say  you 
cannot  talk  away  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  groups  of  people  in  a  workshop — 
those  employed  to  render  service  anti 
those  who  come  for  that  service.  Perhaps 
you  w'ould  add  the  objection  that  with¬ 
out  the  distinction  between  staff  and 
client  the  staff  members  would  not  have 
the  status  and  security  to  which  they 
have  a  right  and  without  which  they 
could  not  do  their  best  work.  These  ob¬ 
jections  are  real  but  we  still  have  the 
question  of  how  important  they  are. 
They  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
“Help  the  Blind”  workshop  but  of  little 
importance  in  the  workshop  of  the 
“Association  for  Blind  People.”  In  the 
former  staff-client  division  is  seen  as  a 
fundamental  line  separating  people;  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  minor  distinction 
which  frequently  is  blurred  as  every¬ 
body  works  together  at  the  common 
goal  of  filling  a  public  trust. 


In  both  there  is,  of  course,  a  division 
of  labor  with  jjeople  occupying  posi¬ 
tions  of  varying  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority.  Certain  positions  carry  more 
prestige  than  others.  As  in  all  organiza¬ 
tions,  however,  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  abilities  of  the  person  filling  a 
jjosition  motlify  downward  or  ujjward 
the  respect  and  prestige  given  the  per¬ 
son.  Some  “clients”  actually  deserve 
more  respect  than  some  staff  members. 
In  the  “Help  the  Blind”  workshop  the 
staff-client  distinction  is  of  major  im¬ 
portance  as  a  dividing  status  line;  in 
the  workshop  of  the  “.Association  for 
Blind  People”  status  is  not  so  arbitrarily 
determined  but  is  recognized  according 
to  duties  j>erformed,  conq^etence  and 
jtersonal  qualities. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  staff- 
client  dividing  line  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  vacation,  pension, 
sick-leave  and  permanency  of  position. 
This  is  a  perplexing  question  for  many 
workshops  where  “clients”  are  kejit  at 
work  year  after  year.  It  is  a  problem 
w’hich  is  pecidiar  to  workshops  and  not 
easily  resolved.  The  two  extreme  reso¬ 
lutions  are  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
in  these  rights  on  a  staff-client  basis  or 
to  make  no  distinction.  With  the  first 
resolution,  a  sighted  janitor  of  very 
mediocre  ability  will,  for  example,  have 
a  vacation  but  an  excellent  long-time 
blind  bench  worker  will  not.  In  the 
second  resolution,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  freeze  competent  people  in  the  work¬ 
shop  who  should  be  in  private  industry. 

I  believe  the  best  resolution  of  this 
difficult  problem  is  one  in  which  rights 
and  privileges  are  related  directly  to 
duties  performed,  whether  they  are 
performed  by  a  “client”  or  not.  This 
resolution  seems  to  be  forcetl  upon  us 
if  we  consider  carefully  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  one  fact.  That  fact  is  that  so- 
called  clients  do  not  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  acquaintance,  “What  do  you 
do?”  with  the  answer,  “I  am  a  client  in 
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the  XYZ  Workshop.”  The  answer  is,  “I  way.  His  external  behavior  is  dependent 
am  a  broom-winder  in  the  XYZ  shop,”  largely  on  his  internal  organization 
or  an  assembler,  a  foreman  or  some  which  blocks  or  releases  energy  and 
other  specific  designation.  The  terms  abilities. 

the  so-called  clients  use  to  designate  2.  There  is  no  set  rule  for  reaching 
their  activity  are  indicative  of  what  they  and  motlifying  the  internal  life  of  a 
themselves  are  struggling  for  in  their  person  but  the  most  imjjortant  factors 
elforts  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  are  the  intangibles  of  attitudes,  thinking 
lives.  What  they  find  helpful  should  be  and  motivation  permeating  agencies 
given  every  encouragement  by  any  for  blind  |)eople  which  in  turn  modify 
agency  which  keejjs  its  major  objective  action  in  countless  ways, 
continuously  in  view.  3.  Maximum  development  of  each 

In  s]jeaking  of  braille,  travel  and  of  us  as  workers  in  an  agency,  the  har- 
workshops  as  examples  of  direct  serv-  monization  of  various  departments  in 
ices  I  do  so  from  three  basic  concep-  an  agency  and  the  maximum  of  effec- 
tions.  tive  service  to  blind  jieople  are  de- 

I.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  a  blind  pendent  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
person  in  reasonably  good  health  to  active  recognition  that  we  have  a  trust 
learn  the  techniques  of  living  without  from  the  public  to  assist  blind  people 
sight  if  his  thoughts  and  emotions  and  in  every  possible  way  to  develop  and 
will  are  organized  in  a  constructive  use  their  own  abilities. 


SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

MAKES  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  1956.  Any  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  eligible  to  submit  a  name 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  Both  members  and  non-members  are 
eligible  for  the  Award,  provided  they  have  made  some  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  presenting  your  candidate  for  consideration,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  nominee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The  deadline  of 
December  31,  1955  has  been  established  to  receive  such  nominations.  All 
names  of  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephens  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.,  or  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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Teaching  Speech  to  Blind  Children 
with  Cerebral  Palsy 

GEORGE  O.  EGLAND,  M.A. 


The  idea  that  teaching  speech  to 
sightless  children  who  have  cerebral 
palsy  is  highly  sfiecialized  and  rela¬ 
tively  inapplicable  to  other  children  is 
to  be  avoided.  Fundamentally,  the 
blind  child  with  cerebral  palsy  is  more 
normal  than  abnormal  in  matters  of 
speech  and  language  development.  Too 
often  in  dealing  with  the  spectacular 
handicaps  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  certain  outward  peculiarities 
of  the  person,  and  to  forget  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  requirements  of  normalcy. 
When  that  happens,  we  may  become 
overly  occupied  with  symptoms  and 
physical  defects  and  may  find  ourselves 
treating  defects  rather  than  persons 
with  defects. 

Speech  development  for  the  blind 
and  crippled  child,  therefore,  should  be 
expected  to  follow  the  same  general 
course  necessary  in  the  speech  and  lan¬ 
guage  development  of  normal  children. 
Vocal  play,  exploration,  vocal  experi¬ 
mentation,  socialization  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  differentiations  in  the  many 
learnings  and  skills  are  essential  steps 
for  the  blind  and  crippled  child  as  they 
are  for  any  child.  Our  roles  as  parents, 
teachers  and  therapists  of  these  handi¬ 
capped  children  become  largely  a 
united  job  of  trouble-shooting  along 
this  complex  road  of  normal  needs  and 
inter-related  processes.  Holding  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  standards  of 
normalcy,  we  should  serve  as  expeditors 
when  blindness  and  crippling  block  the 
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ordinary  steps  and  course  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Again  this  implies  that  w'e  must 
understand  what  is  invobed  in  normal 
development  and  that  w'e  clearly  appre¬ 
ciate  how  the  many  personal  and  social 
factors  inter-rclate  in  the  maturations, 
learnings  and  skills  which  determine 
the  child’s  time-table  to  be  followed  in 
his  speech  and  language  development. 

The  fact  that  a  blind  and  crippled 
child  may  lack  some  of  the  ordinary 
needs  and  opportunities  for  using 
speech  as  a  social  tool  should  not  be 
accepted  as  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
handicap  nor  lessen  our  efforts  to  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  normal  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  one  mav  be- 
^  come  over  zealous  to  regard  and  handle 
a  handicapped  child  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  normalcy  and  thereby  fail  to 
provide  him  with  necessary  assistance 
along  special  lines.  Vision,  for  instance, 
jjlays  an  obviously  important  part  in 
maturation,  imitation  and  association, 
and  yet  these  are  three  of  the  general 
processes  upon  which  so  many  of  the 
factors  of  speech  and  language  denend. 
Consequently,  other  senses  of  the  blind 
person  may  need  to  be  called  upon  for 
greater  service  in  matters  of  compen¬ 
sating  for  certain  deficiencies.  Here, 
too,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  who  see 
do  not  assume  that  the  blind  child  like¬ 
wise  sees.  Neither  should  we  limit  nor 
decide  too  narrowly  what  senses  and 
perception  he  shall  utilize. 

Speech  therapy  for  children  who  are 
crippled  and  blind,  including  those 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia,  must  meet 
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the  specific  problems  and  needs  created 
by  each  of  the  handicapped  areas.  If 
the  disorder  involves  cerebral  palsy  or 
brain  injury,  neurological  considera¬ 
tions  necessarily  impose  various  de¬ 
mands  upon  speech  therapy.  The  ex¬ 
tent  and  localization  of  neurological 
injury  will  partly  determine  the  nature 
and  course  of  therapy  to  be  followed.  If 
there  is  extensive  physical  involvement 
of  speech  muscles,  correspondingly 
greater  reliance  is  placed  upon  physical 
therapy  and  treatment  beginning  with 
the  less  differentiated  functions  basic  to 
speech.  Work  upon  reflex  control,  tim¬ 
ing,  postural  control,  breathing,  large 
movements  and  non-speech  functions  of 
the  speech  organs  may  constitute  the 
s|ieech  therapy  as  determined  by  the 
neurological  pattern  of  the  crippling 
disorder.  Certainly  in  the  matter  of 
speech  therapy  for  the  child  with  cere¬ 
bral  palsy  there  is  no  justification  for 
professional  isolationism.  Integration  of 
all  services  is  needed.  The  neurologist, 
orthopedist,  pediatrician,  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapist,  physical  therapist, 
classroom  teacher,  social  worker  and 
speech  therapist  are  inseparable  and 
should  remain  so  from  the  moment  of 
diagnosis  throughout  all  stages  of  their 
related  services. 

Even  in  cases  of  cerebral  palsy  where 
the  muscle  functions  in  speech  appear 
to  be  unaffected,  there  is  an  important 
need  to  rely  ujxjn  contributing  knowl¬ 
edge  and  services  by  others  in  this  team 
of  inter-de[)endent  specialists.  Neuro¬ 
logical  and  psychological  examinations, 
further  tested  and  supplemented  by 
therapists  and  teachers,  may  reveal  cer¬ 
tain  perceptual  and- associated  limita¬ 
tions  which  may  call  for  special  tech¬ 
niques  and  allowances  in  the  therapies 
and  classroom  procedures.^  Crippling  at 

1  Strauss,  A.  A.  and  Lehtinen,  L.  F.,  Psycho¬ 
pathology  and  Education  of  the  Brain-Injured 
Child,  New  York:  Grune  Stratton,  Inc.,  1947. 


any  level  of  the  musculature  may  in¬ 
directly  handicap  speech  development 
through  adverse  effects  upon  motiva¬ 
tion,  learning  and  adjustment.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  high  intelligence  in  such  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  at  times  may  be  used  dis- 
advantageously  to  recognize  various  bar¬ 
riers  which  will  prevent  success.  Intelli¬ 
gence  can  also  be  misused  to  devise 
alternate  courses  of  behavior  which  are 
not  conducive  to  speech  and  language 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
child  with  lower  intelligence  may  tend 
to  work  and  persist  in  the  face  of  al¬ 
most  impossible  handicaps,  not  only 
because  barriers  may  not  be  perceived 
so  clearly  but  because  aspiration  levels 
might  tend  to  be  more  immature, 
simple  and  easily  attainable.  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the 
need  and  prognosis  of  speech  therapy 
for  handicapped  children  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  rise  in  direct  ratio  with  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Behavior  problems,  insecurities  and 
tensions  represent  another  problem 
area  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  any 
child’s  chances  for  speech  progress.  By 
helping  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
state  of  good  mental  health  in  the  child, 
speech  therapy  can  become  an  enjoy¬ 
able  outlet  of  wholesome  and  free  ex¬ 
pression.  “Speech  through  mental  hy¬ 
giene”  as  well  as  “mental  hygiene 
through  speech”  are  principles  which 
are  doubly  applicable  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  and  crippled  child.  Speech  ther¬ 
apy  must  be  integrated,  of  course,  with 
a  closely  co-operative  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  management  for  all  who  are 
associated  with  the  child.  Whether  the 
child  stays  in  his  own  home  or  is  treated 
in  a  foster  home  or  residential  school, 
the  speech  therapist’s  responsibilities 
extend  far  beyond  the  short  school-time 
periods  of  therapy.  Speech  ideals  must 
be  included  in  matters  of  foster  home 
selection  and  in  all  of  the  continuing 
needs  and  opportunities  for  educating 
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and  guiding  those  who  influence  the 
child’s  s])eech  environment.  No  person 
who  is  important  in  the  child’s  life 
shoidd  be  overlooked  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  Attendants,  housemothers,  bus 
drivers  and  others  may  be  in  very  im¬ 
portant  and  opportune,  though  unoffi¬ 
cial  roles  for  helping  the  child  in  his 
speech,  language  and  adjustment.  The 
wise  speech  therapist  will  recognize  and 
enlist  the  chances  for  others  to  help 
make  good  s|}eech  practices  an  inte¬ 
grated  part  of  the  child’s  everyday  life. 
Credit  for  the  child’s  speech  progress 
should  always  be  given  to  the  child’s 
total  environment. 

Facilitate  Exploration  and  Experience! 

Blindness,  as  w'ell  as  crippling,  can 
discourage  and  hamper  the  child’s  in¬ 
centives  to  explore,  investigate  and 
verify  the  items  of  learning  needed  in 
speech  and  language  growth.  Although 
they  may  be  more  subtle  and  indirect 
than  deafness  in  the  way  they  affect  the 
course  of  sjjeech  development,  blind¬ 
ness  and  motor  crippling  may  produce 
similar  retardation.  The  blind  and 
crippled  child  needs  more  active  com¬ 
panionship  to  give  him  adequate  but 
not  undue  assistance.  Parents  of  a 
blind  child  should  include  the  use  of 
self-talk  and  parallel  talk  in  the  various 
activities  w’here  the  child  is  listening  or 
participating.  For  example,  in  helping 
to  dress,  bathe,  or  feed  a  blind  child, 
there  is  both  an  important  need  and  a 
good  opportunity  in  providing  much 
information  in  helping  to  orient  the 
child  in  his  sightless  environment. 

Certain  principles  are  important  if 
self-talk  and  parallel  talk  by  the  child’s 
associates  are  to  be  most  effective.  Ver¬ 
bal  commentary  should  be  simple,  fac¬ 
tual  and  well-timed,  with  the  purpose 
being  to  provide  the  child  with  supple¬ 
mentary  cues  which  will  enable  him  so 
far  as  possible  to  make  his  own  deduc¬ 


tions,  interpretations  and  evaluations. 
The  policy  of  using  a  casual  running 
commentary  around  the  blind  child 
should  become  a  mutual  way  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  every  imaginable  type  of  experience. 

On  a  drive  in  the  country,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  profitable  to  make  occa¬ 
sional  roadside  stops  so  that  the  sounds 
overheard  from  various  activities  can 
be  clarified  and  appreciated  through 
speech.  Sounds  of  a  building  under  con¬ 
struction  or  the  interesting  cues  to  be 
picked  up  near  a  farm-yard  are  well 
worth  the  time  and  significant  com¬ 
ments  which  can  be  shared  at  such 
situations.  This  continuing  policy  of 
providing  the  blind  child  wdth  suffi¬ 
cient  experiences  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons.  They  serve  to  supply  him  with 
an  adequate  framework  of  incentives 
and  orientations  so  that  when  he  ac¬ 
tually  visits  a  farm,  for  example,  he 
will  not  likely  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  detailed  elements  and  their  un¬ 
known  relationship  to  each  other.  If 
the  young  blind  child  has  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  hearing  a  tractor  at  work  in 
a  field  and  has  been  told  that  people 
ride  tractors  and  drive  them  like  cars, 
etc.,  he  will  tend  to  profit  more  from 
the  first-hand  experience  of  sitting  in 
the  seat  of  a  silent  one,  of  operating  its 
controls,  and  exploring  its  many  details 
through  touch,  smell,  sound  and  even 
taste.  The  touch  of  a  cold,  wet  nose  and 
raspy  tongue  of  a  cow  can  be  a  trau¬ 
matic  experience  to  a  blind  child  who 
has  not  been  sufficiently  prepared  with 
preliminary  experiences  and  under¬ 
standing  of  cows.  The  child  who  finds 
that  he  can  rely  ujjon  speech  and  con¬ 
versation  as  a  major  means  of  unravel¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  of  his  sightless  world 
will,  of  course,  learn  speech  much  more 
readily  than  one  who  has  not  exercised 
these  valuable  functions  of  speech. 

If  the  blind  child  is  further  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  unable  to  crawl  or 
walk,  there  is  additional  need  for  him 
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to  be  given  certain  assistance.  If  he  is 
incapable  of  self-locomotion,  he  should 
be  taken  to  situations  of  appreciation 
and  learning,  as  well  as  have  materials 
brought  to  him.  The  mother  of  one 
crippled  and  blind  preschool-aged  child 
provided  her  son  with  a  wider  range  of 
normal  experiences  by  giving  him  a 
daily  period  of  play  and  exploration 
with  all  sorts  of  materials  which  were 
placed  with  him  in  the  plastic-lined 
confines  of  a  play-pen.  Piles  of  leaves, 
sticks,  stones,  mud,  sand,  sod,  straw', 
rope,  utensils,  toys,  tools,  and  interest¬ 
ing  items  of  all  kinds  w'ere  made  avail¬ 
able  indoors  or  outdoors  all  year  round. 
By  using  these  play-pen  experiences  as 
a  nucleus  for  conversation  and  building 
the  child’s  sjjeech  and  vocabulary,  re¬ 
markable  gains  were  accomplished. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
blind  and  crippled  child  to  become  as 
self-sufficient  as  possible.  A  young  blind 
child  may  become  discouraged  and  ham¬ 
pered  in  his  investigations  and  play,  if 
the  play  materials  fall  beyond  his  reach 
or  are  too  easily  lost.  Certain  favorite 
objects  may  be  tied  to  strings  by  which 
the  child  may  retrieve  them  if  they  fall 
beyond  his  reach.  One  blind  and  crip¬ 
pled  child  was  provided  with  a  low’  plat¬ 
form  seat  fitted  on  casters  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  move  around  and  help 
himself  in  satisfying  some  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  interests  and  needs. 

Locomotion 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in 
speech  therapy  is  the  fact  that  a  moving 
and  active  child  tends  to  be  more  vocal 
and  verbal  than  one  who  sits  passively, 
probably  with  his  fists  in  his  eyes.  A 
child  who  is  too  dependent  upon  others 
for  locomotion  sometimes  must  follow 
too  much  regularity  and  routine  in  be¬ 
ing  moved.  Likewise,  he  may  fail  to 


gather  the  broader  perspectives  of  his 
environment  by  being  placed  in  too 
narrow  and  routine  locations  in  family 
participations.  For  instance,  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  his  place  at  the  table  occasion¬ 
ally  should  be  broken  by  shifting  his 
position  temporarily  so  that  percep¬ 
tions  from  new  angles  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Vocal  behavior  and  learning  do 
not  thrive  along  a  route  which  is  kept 
too  barren  of  stresses,  challenges,  ques¬ 
tions  and  unsatisfied  needs.  Another 
point  of  importance  to  consider  in  this 
matter  of  too  regularized  movement 
enforced  upon  the  child  is  the  stagnat¬ 
ing  effect  it  may  have  on  his  incentives 
necessary  in  teaching  him  to  walk. 
Physical  therapists  who  undertake  to 
teach  the  blind  and  crippled  child  to 
stand  and  to  walk  with  braces  and 
crutches  know  how  important  these 
early  policies  can  be  in  managing  the 
child’s  needs  and  movements  in  the 
home. 

Blind  children,  such  as  cases  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  may  have  some  re¬ 
sidual  sight.  This  sight,  even  though  it 
may  be  very  limited  in  area  and  in 
acuity,  offers  valuable  possibilities  in 
speech  and  other  activities.  However, 
unless  the  use  and  values  of  this  resid¬ 
ual  sight  are  exercised,  they  will  be  lost, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  residual  hearing 
which  is  not  utilized.  Even  a  slight  per¬ 
ception  in  a  narrow  area  of  side  vision, 
which  may  enable  one  to  detect  the 
presence  or  location  of  a  source  of  light, 
opens  a  field  of  cues  which  have  pre¬ 
cious  value  in  matters  of  knowledge 
and  communication.  From  earlv  in¬ 
fancy  the  blind  child  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  trained  in  visual  experience. 
Until  encouraged  and  trained,  a  slight 
but  important  degree  of  residual  vision 
may  not  even  be  known  to  exist.  A  tw’o- 
year-old  child  who  can  barely  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  degrees  of  lightness  can 
readily  learn  to  make  very  practical  use 
of  this  limited  vision  to  orient  himself 
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in  space,  movement  and  facilitation  of 
his  other  senses. 

Facial  Proximity 

None  of  the  blind  child’s  senses 
should  be  neglected  in  the  learning 
experiences  which  are  needed  in  his 
speech  and  language  training.  Some¬ 
times  those  who  work  and  associate 
with  a  blind  child  are  likely  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  one  sense  and  to  slight 
others.  ^Ve  may  tend  to  stress  hearing 
or  touch  but  forget  that  others  also  are 
important,  like  smell,  taste  and  even 
unusual  ones  which  may  be  unknown 
to  us  who  dejjend  so  much  upon  vi¬ 
sion.  The  child  who  cannot  see  may 
find  it  useful  to  bring  various  objects  to 
his  face  to  be  felt  by  lips,  smelled  or 
given  an  exploratory  taste.  Further¬ 
more,  if  objects  are  manipulated  close 
before  the  face,  dimensional  insights 
from  binaural  hearing  are  more  pos¬ 
sible  and  accurate  at  close  range  in  this 
central  position.  Also,  there  is  much 
more  to  be  gained  tactually  from  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  handled  while  being 
simultaneously  touched  by  the  face 
acting  as  an  additional  point  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Areas  of  the  face  are  not  only 
sensitive  to  touch  but  are  usually  the 
only  areas  of  the  body,  except  the 
hands,  which  are  not  handicapped  by 
being  covered  by  clothing.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  hamper  the  child’s 
means  to  gather  basic  knowledge  by 
assuming  and  enforcing  the  policy  that 
he  shall  place  only  edible  or  customary 
objects  to  his  lips,  tongue  or  face. 

Although  the  blind  child  will  learn 
by  himself  many  of  the  compensations 
for  his  lack  of  vision,  he  can  be  helped 
in  attaining  these  special  skills  and 
abilities.  For  instance,  the  use  of  sound 
in  a  “radar”  sense  can  be  promoted  by 
one  who  wdll  recognize  how  this  process 
works  and  how  speech  fits  into  this  de¬ 
tection  system.  A  blind  child  can  read¬ 


ily  develop  an  uncanny  accuracy  in 
judging  distances  to  objects,  possibly  by 
the  lag-time  or  the  changes  involved 
when  his  sounds  reflect  from  them. 
His  sound  waves  can  be  set  forth  to  tell 
him  whether  doors  are  open  or  closed, 
whether  obstacles  are  within  or  beyond 
access  or  whether  obstacles  are  directly 
in  his  path  or  are  off  to  one  side.  It  is 
likely  that  we  who  sec  cannot  know  the 
many  finer  compensations  whereby  the 
blind  person  can  adapt  through  sound 
and  hearing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  as  teachers,  parents  and 
therapists  give  the  blind  and  crippled 
child  some  help  in  this  “radar”  process. 
For  instance,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
learn  the  relative  distances  from  ob¬ 
jects  unless  he  or  the  objects  are  moved, 
unless  doors  are  experienced  in  both 
closed  and  ojien  positions,  together 
with  sound  stimuli  which  locate  them 
and  are  appropriately  interpreted 
through  conversation.  At  first  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  child’s  teacher  to  sup- 
]}ly  the  source  of  sounds  which  acts  as  a 
“radar  beam.”  Speech,  such  as  illumi¬ 
nating  self-talk  or  conversation  by  the 
teacher,  is  an  apjiropriate  type  of  sound 
which  serves  doubly  as  a  “beam”  and 
an  interpretation  of  the  situation  at 
hand.  The  blind  child  who  appreciates 
the  values  to  be  derived  from  using  self- 
initiated  speech  and  sound  in  a  radar 
sense  is  likely  to  be  more  appreciative 
of  his  own  speech,  will  be  more  talka¬ 
tive,  will  be  in  closer  contact  with  his 
unseen  world,  and  will  tend  to  progress 
faster  in  his  speech  and  language. 

Important  Temporal  Factors 

Special  allowances  of  a  temporal  na¬ 
ture  are  likely  to  be  needed  in  teaching 
a  blind  and  crippled  child.  Cerebral 
palsy,  or  brain-injury,  often  imposes 
the  need  for  a  longer  lag-time  in  per¬ 
ception  and  in  the  performance  of 
motor  skills.  Extra  time  may  be  needed 
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in  clarifying  confusions  between  fore¬ 
ground  and  background  elements 
which  are  being  perceived.  The  brain- 
injured  child,  and  especially  if  blind¬ 
ness  is  added,  may  be  found  to  have 
special  difficulties  in  making  kaleido¬ 
scopic  shifts  which  normally  character¬ 
ize  life  experiences.  Elements  which  are 
of  primary  importance  at  one  moment 
may  necessarily  become  secondary  the 
next.  The  significance  of  an  experience 
may  depend  upon  the  grasp  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  temporal  patterns  which  give  it 
its  meaning.  Like  the  spoken  command 
and  vocal  cues  of  a  drill  sergeant,  speech 
can  help  to  clarify  and  strengthen  these 
temporal  patterns.  But,  like  the  spoken 
words  which  facilitate  the  drill  move¬ 
ments  on  a  parade  ground,  speech  com¬ 
munication  with  the  blind  child  needs 
to  be  timed  appropriately.  Attention, 
anticipation  and  motives  can  be  focused 
and  built-up  through  conversation  with 
the  child.  The  physical  therapist  and 
occupational  therapist  know  well  the 
values  of  speech  and  language  in  moti¬ 
vating  and  directing  the  blind  and 
crippled  child  in  learnings  and  skills. 
Being  a  skilled  conversationalist  is  an 
important  part  of  being  an  effective 
therapist. 

Importance  of  Spatial  Factors 

In  addition  to  the  adequate  timing 
of  the  elements  which  integrate  in  the 
learning  and  skills  of  speech,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  peculiar  need  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  spatial  considerations.  For  the  sight¬ 
less  child  an  important  ability  which 
must  be  developed  through  auditory 
training  is  the  proper  relating  of  fore¬ 
ground  to  background  sounds  in  the 
ever-changing  world  of  sounds  about 
him.  Without  the  ability  to  see  events 
or  objects  which  are  symbolized 
through  speech,  it  is,  of  course,  more 
difficult  to  get  the  concept  of  part  ver¬ 
sus  whole.  Learning  through  hearing 
requires  analysis  as  well  as  synthesis  of 


sounds,  spatially  as  well  as  temporally 
organized.  Specific  training  should  be 
given  in  focal  listening,  in  sorting  out 
certain  sounds  from  a  background  of 
other  sounds,  and  in  shifting  from  one 
focal  jx>int  of  listening  to  that  of  an¬ 
other.  The  seeing  therapist  may  find  it 
easier  to  appreciate  and  handle  these 
spatial  problems  in  auditory  training 
if  a  blindfold  is  worn  by  the  therapist. 
Without  vision  a  quite  different  set  of 
cues  might  be  called  for  in  judging 
foreground  and  background  sounds. 
The  blind  child  needs  to  place  greater 
reliance  upon  other  senses  to  verify  the 
limited  cues  w'hich  indicate  the  spatial 
organization  of  sounds.  Binaural  hear¬ 
ing,  of  course,  plays  a  more  important 
part  for  the  person  without  vision.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  if  the  blind  child  is  also  crippled, 
his  inability  to  shift  position  or  location 
may  further  limit  him  in  ways  of  audi¬ 
tory  perception  and  orientation.  Like 
the  robin  which  cocks  an  ear  in  differ¬ 
ing  positions  to  pin-point  the  location 
of  an  invisible  earthworm,  a  young 
child  can  learn  clever  auditory  skills  to 
compensate  for  lack  of  vision.  The 
therapist’s  role  in  this  matter  includes 
setting  the  stage,  and  otherwise  helping 
in  the  motivation,  learning  and  practice 
of  the  special  skills  which  the  blind 
child  will  develop. 

Although  emphasis  should  be  upon 
the  prevention  of  anxieties  and  fears 
which  develop  in  association  with  the 
blind  and  crippled  child’s  physical  dis¬ 
abilities,  the  speech  therapist  is  likely 
to  be  confronted  with  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  obstacles  which  already  exist  to 
hinder  the  child’s  progress  in  speech 
and  communication.  Some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  likely  to  require  more  than 
just  a  warm,  friendly  and  stimulating 
relationship  between  the  therapist  and 
child.  Brain-injury  and  blindness  may 
have  created  special  problems  which 
should  be  met  in  an  individualistic 
manner  according  to  the  child’s  pecu- 
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liar  needs,  abilities  and  limitations. 
Some  of  these  policies  which  mav  be 
helpfid  in  teaching  a  blind  and  crippled 
child  to  talk  are  mentioned  below. 

(1)  ^Ve  shonld  develop  the  habit  of 
being  verbally  accurate  and  consistent 
in  our  conversation  with  the  blind 
child.  If  the  blind  child  has  turned  on 
a  faucet  and  is  sensing  warm  water,  that 
water  should  be  referred  to  as  “warm,” 
not  as  “hot,”  despite  the  fact  that  water 
from  it  will  presumably  become  hot  if 
allowed  to  run.  Conversation,  there¬ 
fore  with  the  young  blind  child  should 
be  direct,  factual  and  as  verifiable  by 
the  child  as  possible.  It  can  be  confus¬ 
ing  for  the  sightless  child  who  picks  up 
a  knife  and  is  told,  “No,  sharp!”  with¬ 
out  experience  of  its  sharpness.  It  is  im- 
jxirtant  and  difficult  for  the  parent  and 
speech  therapist  to  remember  that  a 
blind  child  cannot  rely  upon  vision  to 
interpret  and  correct  the  discrepancies 
which  he  overhears. 

(2)  Another  conversational  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  blind  child  is  that  of 
giving  him  advance  knowledge  of 
loud  and  sudden  noises  which  are  likely 
to  upset  him.  For  example,  a  blind 
child  at  a  circus  may  be  left  in  a  state 
of  fright  and  bewilderment  if  he  is  left 
to  rely  solely  upon  his  ears  to  interpret 
and  anticipate  what  sound  events  w’ill 
take  place  about  him.  The  report  of  a 
gun  will  not  tend  to  startle  him  un¬ 
pleasantly  if  he  is  told,  for  example, 
that  a  funny  clown  is  brandishing  that 
gun  and  may  soon  playfully  shoot  at 
another  clown.  The  crack  of  a  ring¬ 
master’s  whip,  the  bursts  of  balloons  in 
the  surrounding  crowd,  the  crash  of 
cymbals  in  the  band  and  the  shouts  of 
popcorn  vendors  are  just  a  few  of  the 
auditory  events  which  may  well  deserve 
to  be  clarified  and  predicted  verbally 
by  the  child’s  companions.  Speech  de¬ 
velopment  becomes  a  more  vital  process 
in  the  child  who  has  experienced  the 
values  of  conversation  in  allaying  anxi¬ 


eties  and  augmenting  his  pleasures  and 
insights. 

(3)  It  is  imjxjrtant  for  parents  and 
other  adults  who  work  w'ith  the  blind 
child  to  develop  the  habit  of  being  de¬ 
cisive  and  positive  in  their  attitudes 
and  actions  toward  the  child.  Because 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage  to  gather  cues 
from  facial  expressions,  postures  and 
movements  of  a  speaker,  it  becomes 
more  im|X)rtant  that  the  blind  child  be 
given  greater  training  and  use  of  the 
many  vocal  elements  which  express 
moods,  shades  of  meaning  and  other 
important  subtleties  in  communication. 
In  other  words,  the  manner  of  voice, 
speech  and  language  of  those  who  teach 
the  blind  child  and  communicate  with 
him  shoidd  not  add  to  the  ambivalence 
and  confusion  in  his  inter-personal  re¬ 
lationships.  Even  though  he  is  without 
vision,  the  blind  child  is  entitled  to 
have  as  strong  personal  convictions  as 
are  those  who  can  see  for  themselves. 

(4)  When  definite  and  disturbing 
fears  are  found  to  exist  in  a  blind  child, 
his  learning  and  speech  development 
might  suffer.  Too  many  strong  and  per¬ 
sistent  fears  in  a  child’s  environment 
may  suhdue  speech  and  other  whole¬ 
some  interests.  When  the  objects  or 
causes  of  these  fears  can  be  determined, 
it  may  become  a  responsibility  of  par¬ 
ents,  teachers  and  therapists  to  help  in 
reducing  and  dispelling  these  fears. 
One  young  blind  child  who  had  be¬ 
come  very  fearful  of  anything  sticky  or 
made  of  fur,  or  even  things  suggesting 
these  qualities,  woidd  become  appre¬ 
hensively  silent  in  situations  where 
these  associations  arose.  Having  over¬ 
come  these  fears  through  experiences 
which  created  pleasant  associations  to 
replace  the  anxiety,  the  child’s  speech 
behavior  involving  them  improved. 

(5)  The  common  “blindism”  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  fists  or  fingers  in  the  eyes  can 
become  another  obstacle  in  the  child’s 
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speech  development.  The  act  may  sig¬ 
nify  insecurity  or  need  for  self-stimula¬ 
tion.  Pressure  on  the  eyes  causes  a  feed¬ 
back  which  adds  to  the  persistence  of 
the  act  and  the  state  of  passive  recep¬ 
tivity  which  appears  to  surround  this 
“blindism.”  Although  the  use  of  physi¬ 
cal  or  psychological  restrain  is  usually 
not  advocated  in  overcoming  the 
"habit”  of  putting  the  thumbs  or  fists 
in  the  eyes,  it  may  be  advisable  to  pro¬ 
vide  other  stimulating  conditions  which 
will  serve  to  counteract  the  tendency 
and  replace  the  old  behavior  pat¬ 
tern  with  ones  to  encourage  different 
use  of  the  hands.  For  instance,  the  blind 
child  with  hands  in  his  eyes  seems  to 
stress  listening  and  reception  at  the 
expense  of  speaking  and  physical  ac¬ 
tion,  including  other  use  of  the  hands. 
An  obvious  way  to  encourage  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  activity  is  to  give  the 
child  enough  accessible  objects  with 
which  to  play  and  exercise  his  rhanipu- 
lative  skills.  The  blind  and  crippled 
child  may  need  help  not  only  in  secur¬ 
ing  his  play  materials  but  also  in  keep¬ 
ing  them  confined  within  his  reach.  A 
tray  or  play  table  with  raised  edges,  or 
an  arch  from  which  interesting  play  ob¬ 
jects  can  be  suspended  by  strings,  are 
devices  not  only  to  keep  the  blind  child 
dynamically  interested  and  occupied 
but  to  spare  him  from  too  many  frus¬ 
trations  in  losing  his  play  materials. 

(6)  Another  important  policy  to  be 
followed  in  teaching  sjjeech  and  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  blind  child  is  to  teach 
vocal  play,  vocal  spontaneity  and  self¬ 
initiativeness  in  speech  behavior.  .All 
speech  heard  by  the  child  should  not  be 
intended  for  communicative  purposes. 
This  fact  should  be  clearly  and  delib¬ 
erately  demonstrated  by  others.  It  may 
be  difficult  for  a  child  without  vision  to 
differentiate  between  self-talk,  parallel 
talk  and  communicative  speech  which 
are  heard.  If  being  crippled  and  blind 
reduces  his  social  appeal  to  other  chil¬ 


dren,  he  may  be  further  handicapped 
in  not  having  the  chance  to  observe  and 
imitate  these  functions  of  speech  in 
other  children.  Parents  and  therapists 
can  stimulate  and  direct  these  lagging 
interests  and  skills  by  using  vocal  play, 
sound  imitations,  self-talk  and  parallel 
talk,  combined  with  other  meaningful 
activities  in  which  the  child  partici¬ 
pates.  Finally,  the  blind  child  can  be 
given  direct  training  in  speech  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  self-talk  and  di¬ 
rected  communication.  One  should  rec¬ 
ognize  not  only  the  social  uses  of  speech 
but  also  the  need  which  the  blind  child 
has  for  speech  as  a  personal  aid  in  ra¬ 
tional  thought,  as  well  as  a  tool  in  in¬ 
suring  a  personal  state  of  good  mental 
health. 

Conclusions 

In  teaching  speech  to  the  blind  and 
crippled  child,  it’s  important  that 
speech  therapy  must  meet  the  basic 
needs  and  processes  involved  in  normal 
speech  and  language  development,  de¬ 
spite  the  special  limitations  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  confront  the  child.  At 
times  the  states  of  being  crippled  or 
without  vision  may  necessitate  a  shift 
or  realignment  in  factors  of  sensing, 
perceiving  and  motivating,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  a  more  suitable  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of 
speech  in  its  many  personal  and  social 
uses.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
speech  correction  is  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  exclusive  field  of  endeavor. 
There  is  an  ever-challenging  need  for  a 
co-operative  sharing  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  and  crippled  child’s 
many  problems  and  therapy  ap¬ 
proaches.  However,  with  collective  as¬ 
sistance  and  under  the  guidance  of  s|3e- 
cial  education,  even  a  blind  and  crip¬ 
pled  child  can  prove  that  normalcy  will 
far  outweigh  his  abnormality,  if  he’s 
given  the  equivalent  of  a  normal 
chance. 
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NOW  LET'S  FOLLOW  THROUGH 


For  ykars  many  people  who  have  been 
earnestly  seeking  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  service  for  blind  children 
and  adults  have  repeatedly  and  con¬ 
sistently  been  thwarted  by  reason  of 
lack  of  universally  understood  and  ac¬ 
cepted  criteria  of  good  social  service  in 
this  area.  Concentrated  and  concerted 
study  to  improve  service  has  never  here¬ 
tofore  been  seriously  enough  attempted 
to  make  any  marked  difference. 

At  long  last  a  solid,  genuinely  scien¬ 
tific  and  professional  approach  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way.  In  formal  action  at  its 
1953  convention,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  took 
the  initial  step  in  this  direction,  re¬ 
questing  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  institute  studies  aimed  at 
setting  up  minimum  criteria  and  stand¬ 
ards  in  work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Handel,  Consultant  in  Community 
Planning,  was  engaged  to  head  up  the 
study.  The  advice  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
has  also  been  formally  asked  in  these 
planning  stages,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  can  help. 

As  indicated  in  Mr.  Handel’s  report 
of  progress  and  plans  for  the  study 
(New  Outlook  for  Septemlier  1955,  p. 


237)  there  is  now  a  carefully  organized 
plan  and  schedule  to  achieve  the  initial 
stages  of  the  study — a  survey  of  agencies 
and  agency  personnel,  whose  purpose  is 
to  obtain  specific  facts  which  will  reflect 
the  fundamental  situation  with  resjx'ct 
to  the  quality  of  service  now  being  pro¬ 
vided  to  blind  jjeople  in  the  U.  S. 

Every  possible  detail  of  the  plan  that 
can  thus  far  be  projected  has  been  care¬ 
fully  laid  out.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  will  carry  out  this  phase  of  the 
study.  This  fact  assures  the  most  com¬ 
petent  possible  execution  of  the  project. 
It  must  be  matched  by  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  of  administrators  and  other 
personnel  of  agencies  serving  blind 
people. 

VVhen  the  questionnaires  reach  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
survey  that  they  be  conscientiously  filled 
out  and  promptly  returned.  A  one  hun¬ 
dred  |X'r  cent  return  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  in  this  instance — not  if  we  mean 
it  w'hen  we  say  w’e  are  desirous  of  rais¬ 
ing  our  standards  of  service. 

The  present  study  marks  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  Let  us  all  co-oj)erate  to 
insure  the  achievement  of  its  purpose. 
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Blindness  in  Africa 


JOHN  WILSON 


Imagine  a  continent  larger  than  the 
visible  surface  of  the  moon,  inhabited 
by  two  hundred  million  people,  divided 
into  more  than  eight  hundred  tribes 
and  speaking  some  six  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  To  this  picture  add  the 
dimension  of  time:  stone  age  men  clear¬ 
ing  the  jungle  for  a  hydro-electric 
plant;  the  totem  pole  standing  beside 
the  ballot  box;  nylon  stockings  and 
leopard  skins;  jet  planes  on  the  pilgrim 
route  to  Mecca  and,  beyond  it  all,  hori¬ 
zon  after  horizon  of  empty  wilderness. 
Such  a  place  is  Africa,  the  bewildering, 
enchanting,  menacing,  uncommitted 
continent. 

In  that  continent  at  least  a  million 
blind  people  and  millions  more,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  tenth  of  all  adults,  suffer  from 
eye  disease.  Sometimes  the  blind  live 
isolated  lives  in  tiny  hamlets,  sometimes 
they  are  crowded  together  in  the  blind 
quarter  of  a  city  or  in  the  sinister  val¬ 
leys  afflicted  by  river  blindness.  It  is 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
medical  causes  of  blindness — such  as 
trachoma,  onchocerciasis,  smalljxix,  lep¬ 
rosy,  measles — and  the  social  causes — 
malnutrition,  poverty,  ignorance, 
squalor — and  often  the  search  for  the 
cause  leads  back  to  the  basic  economy 
of  the  country,  or  into  the  dark  realms 
of  superstition  and  taboo. 

Three-quarters  of  this  blindness  is 
preventable,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that 
it  can  readily  be  prevented.  Aureo- 
mycin  will  cure  trachoma,  the  sulphone 
drugs  will  arrest  leprosy,  but  to  cover 
even  the  endemic  areas  with  a  network 
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of  clinics  would  require  an  administra¬ 
tive  revolution  hardly  less  dramatic 
than  the  scientific  revolution  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  new  drugs.  Yet  amazing  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made,  each  year  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eye  treatments  increases  by 
scores  of  thousands;  through  painstak¬ 
ing  research  we  now  know  what  are  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  approximately 
what  methods  of  control  might  be  ef¬ 
fective.  What,  a  few  years  ago,  was  seen 
vaguely  as  a  vast,  baffling  problem  can 
now  be  restated  in  terms  of  |x>sitive 
action. 

Whatever  is  done  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness  there  will,  for  generations  to  come, 
be  great  numbers  of  blind  jieople  in 
.Africa.  For  economic  no  less  than  hu¬ 
manitarian  reasons,  something  effective 
has  to  be  done  about  this,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  challenging  tasks  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  by  workers  for  the  blind. 

In  South  Africa  a  well  established 
system  of  blind  welfare,  modeled  on 
traditional  Western  patterns,  exists,  but 
it  will  be  many  years  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  comprehensive.  North  of  the 
Sahara  there  are  some  excellent  institu¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Demonstration  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Egypt,  sjxmsored  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  United  Nations,  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  profound  influence 
throughout  Islam,  if,  after  the  experts 
leave,  it  can  be  maintained  from  local 
resources.  But  it  is  in  the  vast  regions 
of  East,  Central,  and  West  Africa, 
where  the  mass  of  the  population  lives 
and  where  blindness  is  at  its  worst,  that 
the  problem  has  to  be  tackled  interna¬ 
tionally  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
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During  the  last  five  years,  through  a 
partnership  between  government  and 
philanthropy  which  may  well  rank  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
contemporary  blind  welfare,  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  blind  have  been  founded 
in  all  British  African  territories,  which 
together  contain  a  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  continent. 

The  Task 

But  the  task  which  faces  blind  wel¬ 
fare  in  Africa  is  a  formidable  one:  there 
are  possibly  fifty  thousand  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  blind  adults  who  are  capable  of 
education  and  training  but  who,  at 
present,  live  as  beggars  and  family  de- 
jiendents.  In  the  face  of  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude  many  of  our  profes¬ 
sional  refinements  lose  their  impor¬ 
tance.  Wdiat  remains  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  jjurpose  of  blind  welfare  and 
the  pioneer’s  task,  both  of  w'hich  are 
much  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Valentin  Hauy  and  Edward  Rushton. 

General  jjrinciples,  propounded  by 
high-jjowered  international  conferences, 
have  their  value,  but  only  if  they  are 
carried  out  on  the  ground  by  the  pains¬ 
taking  effort  of  peojtle  who  can  make 
a  realistic  synthesis  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  local  experience.  In  this  way 
we  might  hope  to  avoid  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  making  literary  freaks  of  blind 
children  who  have  to  live  out  their 
lives  amongst  illiterate  communities  or 
of  installing  elaborate  institutions 
which  can  survive  only  if  propjx.-d  up 
by  subsidies  which  are  beyond  local  re¬ 
sources.  Four-fifths  of  all  Africans  come 
from  primitive  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties  where  practically  no  one  can  read 
and  where  the  individual’s  cash  income 
seldom  exceeds  £12  per  annum.  The 
tribal  system,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
does  at  least  provide  the  disabled  with 
footl,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  these 
are  precious  tommodities  in  Africa.  Ex¬ 


cept  where  tribal  loyalties  have  already 
been  undermined,  we  should  not  take 
the  blind  out  of  the  protection  of  their 
own  environment,  until  we  are  sure 
that  we  have  something  better  to  offer. 
Unless  blind  welfare  policy  can  be  rec¬ 
onciled  to  facts  such  as  these,  it  will 
have  little  reality  for  Africans. 

Answers  to  these  problems  have  not 
yet  l)een  found,  but  a  number  of  exjteri- 
ments  are  now  being  made  which,  if 
they  prove  successful,  may  set  the  jjat- 
tern  of  blind  welfare,  not  only  in 
Africa,  but  also  in  the  other  under¬ 
developed  territories  of  the  world. 

"Shamba"  Centers 

In  Northern  Rhodesia,  on  a  fifty  acre 
site,  which  two  years  ago  was  malarial 
bush,  a  modern  school  for  the  blind, 
with  eighty  blind  children,  has  been 
built  from  local  resources.  Its  curric¬ 
ulum  is  firmly  rooted  in  African  village 
economy  and,  from  this  center  workers 
are  being  trained  who  will  later  start 
village  training  schemes  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  territory.  .\t  Malakisi 
in  Kenya,  and  at  Salama  in  ITganda, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  “Shamba”  train¬ 
ing  centers  for  the  blind  are  just  being 
completed.  “Shamba”  is  the  Swahili 
word  for  a  native  small-holding,  and 
these  centers  are  a  realistic  attempt  to 
train  blind  men  and  women  as  jteasant 
cultivators.  Under  the  direction  of  an 
.\frican  .Agricultural  Officer,  twelve 
blind  men  and  their  wives  will  spend  a 
year  at  each  center  learning  on  their 
own  plot  and  in  a  communal  holding, 
to  grow  local  crops  using  local  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Afterwards,  they  will  return 
to  their  villages  to  take  their  place  as 
active  tribal  members. 

Schemes  such  as  these,  and  many 
others  of  engrossing  interest,  are  now 
being  tried.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  in  novel  conditions  what  is, 
after  all,  the  main  purpose  of  bliiul  wel¬ 
fare — to  find  means  of  bringing  a  full 
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life  to  blind  people  within  their  own  people  whose  only  claim  would  be  that 
connnunities.  They  would  not  have  they  are  blind  welfare  workers  and  that 
been  possible  without  intimate  collab-  they  like  to  get  things  done.  We  need 
oration  between  blind  welfare  workers  more  of  them,  Africans  and  Europeans, 
and  local  residents  of  every  community,  administrators  and  teachers,  blind  peo- 
who  have  been  eager  to  give  their  time  pie  and  sighted  people;  but,  above  all, 
and  knowledge  to  the  task.  let  them  be  people  who  know  their 

In  work  of  this  kind  people  matter  job  and  who,  learning  what  Africa  can 
more  than  |X)licies  and  organizations,  teach  them,  have  the  gift  of  making 
Already  there  are  some  splendid  pion-  something  out  of  nothing  and  some- 
ners;  missionaries,  humanitarians  and  where  out  of  nowhere. 

"Whatever  Lola  Wants — ” 


SARA  ELLEN 

SoNtKWHKRK,  soMKHow,  soiiieday,  some¬ 
one  is  going  to  write  about  blind  jreople 
and  their  lives,  painting  a  picture  that 
will  reach  beneath  the  superficialities 
and  come  alive,  beautifully  and  truly, 
describing  factually,  yet  graphically,  the 
problems  and  joys  of  daily  living.  I'he 
author  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  helped  cut  away 
the  barriers  of  emotionalism  and  dogma 
that  have  plagued  the  blind  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

Thousands  of  words  are  written  and 
printed  daily  about  blind  people  and 
yet  very  little  of  it  leaves  a  completely 
jtleasant  taste  to  them  or  to  the  jieople 
who  are  familiar  with  blindness  in 
their  family. 

Why  is  this?  Blindness  is  a  great  cata¬ 
lyst  in  the  hands  of  an  eager  interpreter, 
it  seems.  A  newspaper  re))orter  with  a 
lively  |jen  and  pros|)ects  of  a  by-line 
can  change  an  ordinary  blind  human 
being  doing  a  capable  job  into  a  genius 
of  superhuman  strength  and  courage. 
Warren  Hull  on  television’s  “Strike  It 
Rich”  tan  draw’  out  a  happy  blind  ])er- 
son  in  such  a  way  that  the  studio  audi¬ 
ence  soon  weeps  in  misery  about  the 
darkness  in  which  the  interviewee  is 
supposetl  to  be  immersed. 


BARNETT 

Why  do  such  incidents  occur,  for¬ 
ever  dragging  back  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
habilitation  officers,  social  workers,  and 
the  morale  of  the  blind  jxtpulation  and 
their  families?  In  the  lingo  of  Dragnet, 
“it  figures.”  Articles  are  written  to  sell; 
programs  to  apjjeal.  Both  have  to  be 
passed  by  editors  w’ho  say  they  know 
the  answer. 

Editors  are  convinced  that  they  know’ 
w’hat  the  public  w’ants.  I'liey  have  ap¬ 
pointed  themselves  to  see  that,  like  the 
song,  “Whatever  Lola  Wants,  Lola 
Gets.”  Writers,  limited  by  time  and 
sometimes  ability,  turn  to  w’ishful  think¬ 
ing  and  the  sure-fire  dramatics  of  emo¬ 
tionalism  to  paint  their  pictures  of 
blindness.  Everybody  loses.  I'he  piiblic 
gets  a  one-sided  view’,  and  the  blind 
person  is  tyjjed  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
age-old  garments  of  sorrow’. 

Editors  can  be  very  frank  about  the 
subject  if  seriously  questioned.  In  the 
first  place,  the  great  Lola  w’ould  rather 
not  know  too  much  about  blind  people 
and  if  she  does  she  w’ant  them  to  over¬ 
come  their  handicaps  by  (i)  getting 
back  their  sight,  or  (2)  having  great 
emotional  hurdles  to  cross  and  to  cross 
them  neatly  and  triumphantly.  Which¬ 
ever  method  is  used,  the  writer  should 
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have  added  a  big  blob  of  pathos,  so  that 
there  won’t  be  a  dry  eye  in  the  crow’d. 

So,  writers  catch  on  quickly.  In  order 
to  sell,  they  write  about  blind  people 
with  courage,  the  out-of-the-shadows 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  public  is  again 
convinced  that  this  is  the  right  picture. 

Helen  Keller  has  said  many  times 
that  the  greatest  handicap  of  the  blind 
is  public  attitude.  There  are  very  few 
blind  jjeople  who  would  not  agree  with 
her. 

How  is  the  public  attitude  formed? 
Every  journalism  student  soon  finds  out 
that  he  has  a  magic  key  to  it,  if  he 
chooses  to  use  it.  Textbooks  say  that 
public  attitude  is  formed  by  books,  ad¬ 
vertising,  newspajjers,  television,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  and  the  personal  ex- 
|x;rience  of  individuals  with  each  other, 
or  word  of  mouth. 

I  believe  that  the  stereotypes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  presented  by  these  media,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter,  are  running  a 
generation  behind.  Applied  to  the  in- 
de|>endence  shown  by  such  groups  and 
individuals  as  the  blinded  veterans,  the 
vocationally  rehabilitated,  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  blind  jjerson,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  material  supplied  to  the 
public  is  as  far  behind  actuality  as  a 
Motlel  r  Ford  is  to  the  Thunderbird. 

Although  movies,  television  and 
radio  claim  they  are  striving  for  au¬ 
thenticity,  when  the  chips  are  down  it 
is  hard  for  them  to  break  away  from 
the  old  patterns. 

In  the  movie,  “Bright  Victory,”  a 
pretty  authentic  life  story  of  a  blinded 
veteran,  the  directors  ami  producers 
sent  the  script  to  my  husband  (M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director) 
and  several  other  jiersons  in  authority 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  review  first. 

The  Foundation  approved  the  script 
with  reservations.  They  objected  to. 


among  other  inaccuracies,  one  of  the 
love  scenes  where  the  hero  felt  his 
sweetheart’s  face  as  thoroughly  as  he 
would  a  raised  numeral  watch. 

“Not  realistic,”  was  the  Foundation 
verdict.  But  the  scene  stayed  because 
the  producers  felt  the  public  (Lola) 
believed  the  hero  would  do  such  a 
thing.  There  must  be  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  somewhere. 

How  is  one  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  to  change  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous,  snow-balling,  inbred,  narrow  and 
self-satisfied  personage  as  Lola? 

I  believe  it  wdll  have  to  start  with 
blind  people  and  their  families. 

Until  that  great  novel  is  written  or 
some  miraculous  revealing  force  brings 
about  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  I  feel 
that  my  husband  and  I  have  the  re- 
sjxjnsibility  in  many  small  ways:  to  live 
as  happily  and  independently  as  j)os- 
sible  not  only  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  but  also  for  the  impression 
we  might  make  on  others  who  are 
strangers  to  families  with  blindness. 

I  believe  that  blind  people  should 
send  letters  of  disapproval  and  criti¬ 
cism  to  any  program,  book,  article 
which  sets  back  the  life  they  are  trying 
to  create. 

Blind  people  have  the  right  to  censor 
scripts  and  articles  before  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  if  they  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  discussed.  'They  should  veto  that 
extra  blob  of  emotional  appeal  that  so 
often  is  added.  If  the  story  is  gootl  it 
will  stand  without  any  strain  on  the 
tear  ducts. 

If  enough  honest  effort  is  made,  the 
end  may  some  day  be  accomplished. 
I'he  day  may  come  in  our  time  when 
a  blind  person  will  not  inspire  sym¬ 
pathy,  fear  or  other  emotional  reactions. 

That  will  be  the  day  that  Lola  is 
frustrated  into  accepting  what  she  gets 
and  then  wanting  it. 
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Better  Community  Planning  for 
the  Preschool  Blind  Child 

MARIAN  HELD 


Briefly  to  review  the  beginnings  of 
nursery  school  education  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Lighthouse,  we  started  with 
the  year  1905,  when  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  came  into  being 
and  when  in  our  over-all  services  for 
blind  |>eople  of  every  age,  color  and 
creed,  we  encountered  the  unsolved 
problem  of  adequate  care  for  the  very 
young  blind  child.  Then  our  only 
sources  of  information  and  help  were 
the  state  residential  schools,  such  as  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  Perkins  Institution. 
Our  founder,  Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
was  esjjecially  indebted  to  that  splendid 
leader.  Dr.  Edward  E.  .\llen.  Director 
of  Perkins,  w'ho  became  her  lifelong 
friend  and  advisef.  Infant  blindness 
was  gradually  being  eliminated  due  to 
the  advances  of  medical  science  aiul 
through  the  efforts  of  prevention-of- 
blindness  programs.  I'he  schools  and 
institutions  cei'tainly  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  sudden  influx  of  blind 
babies  within  the  past  ten  years  which 
has  caused  the  greatest  concern  not  only 
in  medical  circles  but  to  all  those  in  the 
field  of  education  and  care  of  the  blind. 

Fortunately,  in  1928  through  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind, 
the  late  Daisy  E.  Rogers,  the  Lighthouse 
started  kindergarten  classes,  and  later 
ojrened  a  small  nursery  school  at  its 
headquarters,  jjerhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
agencies  and  schools  all  over  the  world. 
It  was  an  original  and  progressive  idea 
for  the  training  of  young  blind  chil¬ 


dren.  However,  our  registration  was 
low,  for  many  years  not  exceeding  15 
children.  This  school,  one  of  our  29 
services  for  the  blind  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Direct  .Services,  was  the  center 
of  much  pioneer  thinking  and  develop¬ 
ment,  so  that  with  the  great  number  of 
blind  children  coming  to  our  attention 
within  the  past  ten  years,  we  were  in  a 
better  position  to  plan  intelligently  for 
these  infants,  and  the  two  and  three 
and  four-year-olds  whose  parents  were 
so  desjjerately  in  need  of  guidance  and 
help. 

Within  the  past  seven  years  we  in¬ 
creased  the  scojie  of  our  program  in 
many  areas — considerably  enlarging 
and  modernizing  our  nursery  school 
facilities;  starting  summer  sessions  for 
children  and  mothers;  built  a  summer 
vacation  cottage  for  children  needing  a 
month’s  vitalizing  country  exjjerience; 
held  numerous  parent-teacher  meetings 
and  stimulated  and  arranged  for  larger 
conferences  of  welfare  and  health  work¬ 
ers.  We  also  established  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  home  counseling  service  with  ex- 
|jerienced  and  better  qualified  social 
workers  to  deal  with  the  innumerable 
problems  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  in  their  home  visiting.  At  this 
writing  264  children  are  registered  in 
our  preschool  program.  For  the  past 
year  an  average  of  six  new  cases  were 
reported  monthly — the  majority  blind 
from  retrolental  fibroplasia.  W’e  are 
greatly  heartened  by  the  evidence  that 
the  recently  discovered  means  of  com¬ 
batting  this  *ragedy  are  being  applied. 
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as  the  latest  statistics  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  reveal. 
Instead  of  142  children  born  in  1953, 
in  New  York  State,  rejxirted  as  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  cases,  only  18  children 
born  in  1954  have  been  reported  as  of 
March  10,  1955.  (Incidentally,  as  of  this 
date,  not  a  single  case  of  blindness  due 
to  this  cause  has  been  reported  in  New 
York  state  for  1955.) 

The  development  of  our  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Ciuidance  Service  has  been  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  our  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors  in  planning  for  and  working  with 
both  children  and  parents. 

The  title  of  this  paper  infers  that  I 
will  tliscuss  improved  and  more  inte¬ 
grated  planning  for  the  future;  but  in 
reviewing  the  past,  let  us  not  forget  the 
constant  and  continuous  concern  ami 
interest  of  all  of  the  agencies  associated 
with  us  in  the  pioneer  years — clinics, 
hospitals,  educational  institutions.  How¬ 
ever,  until  this  new  and  more  publicized 
group  of  youngsters  came  into  the  world 
there  was  little  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  jjublic  to  recognize  the  need  and 
accept  the  child  in  his  community. 

We  learn  from  history  that  new  move¬ 
ments  are  born  of  wars,  disasters  and 
great  crises.  Surely  the  advent  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia,  a  disaster  to  over 
8,000  children  in  the  United  States,  has 
created  a  crisis  in  planning  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  education  of  blind  youth  in  this 
country.  These  children,  coming  from 
all  walks  of  live,  have  comjjelled  the 
public  and  private  agencies  and  schools 
to  re-evaluate  their  programs.  Are  we 
moving  forward  rajiidly  enough  to  in¬ 
sure  blind  children  every  advantage? 
Can  we  refuse  distraught  parents  the 
aid  of  our  nursery  schools  with  the  frus¬ 
trating  answer,  “Sorry,  over-crowded, 
wait  until  next  year”?  Frue,  our  coun¬ 
seling  services  and  parents  meetings 
helj)  considerably.  True,  in  some  excej)- 
tional  cases,  the  well-adjusted  child  is 
ready  for  a  sighted  class;  but  for  the 
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average  and  slower  youngsters — and 
they  are  in  the  majority — we  should 
and  must  make  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  right  start  in  life  by  giving  day 
care  training  in  a  suitable  school  when 
the  child  is  ready. 

.\s  the  needs  and  abilities  of  all  blind 
children  vary  greatly,  it  is  important 
that  different  facilities  be  available. 
The  so-called  “sjjecial”  nursery  school, 
such  as  originally  started  by  the  Light¬ 
house  is  costly  (1  teacher  for  every  5 
children)  but  insures  individual  atten¬ 
tion  by  experienced  and  well  trained 
staff.  Many  of  the  children  have  some 
useful  sight  although  in  the  “blind” 
classification  so  that  the  totally  blind 
are  not  “segregated”  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term — and  there  are  almost  daily 
contacts  w'ith  the  outside  in  neighbor¬ 
hood  outings  to  shops,  the  zoo,  the 
parks,  etc.  .Almost  a  year  ago  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  second  school  in  ideal  quar¬ 
ters,  generously  offered  the  Lighthouse 
by  Temple  Isaiah,  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island.  Here  again,  a  similar  school  to 
our  59th  Street  facility,  provides  chil¬ 
dren  from  Queens  County  a  place  for 
nursery  school  training. 

In  the  late  k'nll,  1954,  the  Board  of 
Lducation  of  New  York  Citv,  responded 
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to  our  earnest  request  for  additional 
space  with  a  generous  offer  of  a  room  in 
a  public  school  building.  We  ojjened 
our  Bellerose  Nursery  School  in  Public 
School  No.  133  Queens,  with  four  chil¬ 
dren  (soon  there  were  eight  children  in 
attendance  and  when  the  new  term 
opens  there  will  be  ten  children). 

Emphasis  on  a  Semi-Integrated 
Program 

Here  we  have  a  pilot  project  which  is 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Lighthouse  as  a  guide  for  future 
planning.  Actually,  we  are  developing 
a  “semi-integrated”  program  with  all 
the  advantages  of  our  previously  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  but  with  the  important 
additional  advantages  of  a  location 
within  the  structure  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  School  system. 

The  educational  program  is  entirely 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lighthouse — 
equipment,  psychological  testing,  medi¬ 
cal  care,  social  work,  transportation, 
lunches,  are  all  our  responsibility.  The 
benefits  are  daily  becoming  more  appar¬ 
ent,  especially  to  our  own  teaching  staff 
who  consider  that  the  Lighthouse  school 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  Public 
School  No.  133.  May  I,  at  this  point  say 
that  without  the  encouragement,  w'is- 
dom  and  very  practical  assistance  of 
Dr.  Frank  J.  O’Brien,  .Associate  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  and  Mr.  Isidore 
j.  Glickman,  Principal  of  Public  School 
No.  133,  this  project  could  not  have 
come  to  pass. 

It  is  a  challenging  experience  for  the 
Lighthouse  staff  to  be  within  a  school 
for  the  sighted,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  classes,  teachers  and  principal’s 
office,  gives  us  the  feeling  that  we  are 
very  much  a  part  of  this  “sighted”  com¬ 
munity.  I  he  members  of  the  nursery 
school  staff  have  been  invited  to  attend 
all  faculty  conferences  and  kindergarten 
grade  meetings,  and  further  measures 
to  improve  still  further  the  liaison  be¬ 


tween  the  Lighthouse  teachers  and  the 
rest  of  the  faculty  will  be  undertaken. 
Since  it  is  planned  that  our  children 
will  visit  and  play  occasionally  with  the 
kindergarten  children,  the  public  school 
teachers  need  an  opjX)rtunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cating  blind  children.  Toilet  facilities 
and  outdoor  playground  space  are 
shared  to  some  extent.  The  Public 
School  Parents  Association,  the  local 
shops,  neighbors,  are  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  program  from  re- 
jx)rts  of  the  sighted  children,  and  try 
to  be  helpful.  The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  have  organized  a  motor 
corps  to  assist  in  transportation.  The 
sjjecial  luncheons  provided  our  children 
are  prepared  by  the  school  cook,  her 
time  being  re-scheduled  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

However,  artificial  attempts  at  inte¬ 
gration  should  be  avoided.  The  nursery 
school  class  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  school  affairs  of  older  children  ex¬ 
cept  on  occasions  when  it  is  normal 
for  kindergarten  children  to  be  invited 
to  do  so.  'Lhey  should  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  kindergarten  children  in  their 
school  association  as  they  become  ready 
to  do  so  individually  or  as  a  group. 
The  further  development  of  this  so- 
called  semi-integrated  program  will  de- 
|}end  on  the  co-o}>eration,  understand¬ 
ing  and  confidence  of  the  school  faculty, 
rhis  would  apj>ear  to  be  a  more  normal 
situation  for  the  average  blind  child, 
because  here  the  child  benefits  from  the 
individual  attention  he  needs  in  his 
special  group,  but  there  is  also  some 
op|X)rtunity  for  meeting  and  playing 
with  sighted  children.  Our  blind  chil¬ 
dren  soon  learn  they  live  in  a  sighted 
world,  and  as  much  as  possible  they 
shoidd  learn  to  function  in  it.  But  we 
recognize  that  for  most  blind  children 
of  this  early  age,  competitive  pressures 
inherent  in  a  fully  integrated  program 
might  cause  difficulty.  At  Public  School 
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No.  133,  the  child  is  prepared  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  sighted  group  in  a  slower  but 
more  reassuring  way,  with  the  sjjecial 
help  he  requires. 

More  Co-Operative  Planning 

I  his  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  nursery 
school  training  for  blind  children  in 
their  own  community.  Costly  for  the 
agency,  yes.  Our  current  budget  for  the 
Bellerose  School  is  $10,045,  does  not 
include  over-all  administrative  costs. 
But  the  young  blind  child  now',  along 
with  others  severely  handicapped,  the 
deaf  child,  the  cerebral  palsy  child,  the 
retarded  child,  has  awakened  the  active 
interest  of  the  community-minded  pub¬ 
lic.  Formerly  the  incidence  of  blindness 
in  infancy  was  rare.  This  sudden  tragic 
increase  has  forced  all  of  us — parents, 
social  workers  and  educators — to  open 


our  minds  and  resources  to  better  plans 
for  the  future,  and  to  do  it  together. 
The  Preschool  Committee  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  .Agencies 
for  the  Blind  has  arranged  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  with  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped,  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Lighthouse  this  summer,  for  the 
first  time,  is  ojjening  a  day  camp  in 
co-operation  with  the  Queens  Child 
Service  League  (for  sighted  children) — 
a  direct  result  of  this  first  co-operative 
venture.  How  important  to  the  child 
that  he  feel  he  is  growing  up  together 
with  his  sighted  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  he  belongs  to  his  community  and 
is  not  just  a  visitor  at  holidaytime! 

Just  as  the  Lighthouse  gave  inqjetus 
to  the  acceptance  of  blind  children  in 
public  school  classes  in  New  York  City, 


so  the  Bellerose  Public  School  project  handicapped  children  must  necessarily 
may  well  be  the  sjjearhead  for  other  be  augmented  for  this  new  generation, 
nursery  school  classes  for  blind  children  as  parents  who  may  not  be  willing  to 
in  our  public  schools.  have  their  children  leave  home  for  a 

We  take  great  pride  in  a  letter  filed  residential  school,  will  demand  and  ex¬ 
in  the  Lighthouse  archives  from  the  |)ect  a  more  comprehensive  program 
City  Sujjerintendent  of  Schools,  Wil-  than  may  now'  be  offered.  Many  resi- 
liam  H.  Maxwell,  dated  June  2,  1914,  dential  schools  are  also  beginning  to 
which  states;  “It  was  largely  ow’ing  to  recognize  the  value  of  integration.  With 
her  (Winifred  Holt  Mather,  the  Light-  an  enlightened  community  approach, 
house  founder)  advocacy  that  teaching  sighted  children,  who  have  learned  to 
blind  children  was  commenced  in  the  accept  the  blind  in  their  schools,  will 
public  schools  of  New'  York.”  be  more  understanding  of  the  problems 

Classes  for  elementary-aged  visually  of  blindness  in  their  adult  life. 

The  Beginnings  of  the 
Braille  Writer 

WALTER  B.  HENDRICKSON 

Thk  kuucation  of  thk  blind  has  alw'ays  braille  writer  and  the  Hall  stereotype- 
demanded  mechanical  devices  utilizing  maker  were  his  brain  children,  yet  they 
touch  and  hearing  to  compensate  for  were  also  the  children  of  the  crafts- 
the  loss  of  sight.  Knotted  strings,  pins  man’s  hands  of  G.  A.  Sieber,  T.  B. 
in  cushions,  embossed  type  of  many  Harrison,  and  C.  J.  .Seifried.  It  is  pe- 
shajjes  and  punctiform  symbols  of  sev-  culiarly  fitting  that  brain  and  hand 
eral  kinds  all  had  their  champions  in  worked  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  blind,  which  is  itself  so  largely  de- 
as  a  means  of  silent  communication,  pendent  on  the  sensations  received  by 
But  one  by  one,  as  experience  was  piled  the  brain  from  the  hand, 
on  experience,  all  were  abandoned  but  Frank  Haven  Hall  had  come  to  the 
Louis  Braille’s  system  of  dots  arranged  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
in  a  cell  three  dots  high  and  two  dots  the  Blind  in  Jacksonville  after  a  25- 
wide.'  year  career  as  teacher,  principal,  and 

In  large  part,  Braille’s  notation  pre-  superintendent  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vailed  because  simple,  but  effective  ma-  vate  schools  in  Illinois.  He  was  born 
chines  were  devised  for  impressing  the  in  the  town  of  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine, 
braille  points  on  paper  and  metal.  The  February  9,  1841,2  served  a  short  term 
creative  mind  back  of  the  development  as  a  hospital  steward  in  the  Givil  War, 
of  the  machines  was  that  of  Frank  H.  and  then  attended  Bates  College,  .\fter 
Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  In-  teaching  tw’o  years  at  Tow’les  .Academy 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  Maine,  he  moved  west,  becoming 
1890-1895}  and  1897-1902.  But  Hall  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Earl- 
not  a  mechanic,  and  so,  while  the  Hall  ville,  Illinois.  In  i8fi8,  he  took  a  simi- 
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lar  position  with  the  West  Aurora 
schools  where,  so  those  who  paid  him 
tribute  alter  his  death  said,  he  was 
efficient  and  creative,  as  well  as  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  students,  parents,  and 
school  trustees.  He  had  a  very  prac- 


Fronlc  H.  Hall 


tical  turn  of  mind,  believing  that 
schools  had  a  larger  responsibdity  to 
children  than  simply  the  inculcation 
of  learning  for  learning’s  sake.  Because 
of  this  conviction  Hall  eagerly  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  group  of  farmers  near 
Aurora  to  head  a  work-and-learn  school. 
Sugar  Grove  Industrial  School,  where, 
as  Hall  later  wrote:  “We  learned  to  use 
the  milk  tester  and  we  read  Shake- 
sjjeare,  we  investigatetl  the  subject  of 
cattle  raising  and  studied  Virgil.  We 
learned  how  to  raise  hogs  and  reveled 
in  the  beauties  of  Homer.  We  studied 
the  subject  of  grasses  and  hay  anti 
mastered  cube  root.”-^ 

During  the  twelve  years  at  Sugar 


Grove,  Hall  also  ran  a  general  store, 
served  as  jx>stmaster,  and  became  very 
familiar  with  the  practical  problems  of 
the  farmer.  The  latter  knowledge,  cou¬ 
pled  w'ith  what  he  had  learned,  when 
as  a  boy  he  had  worked  in  Maine  fac¬ 
tories,  gave  him  a  familiarity  with  me¬ 
chanical  principles  that  he  applied  to 
his  school  work.  He  often  provided 
some  homemade  device  for  studying 
arithmetic  or  geography,'*  and  of  course 
the  braille  writer,  the  stereotype-maker, 
and  the  map-maker  were  outstanding 
examples  of  his  ingenuity. 

.After  a  short  period  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
schools.  Hall  returned  to  Aurora  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then,  in  1890,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Institution.  Hall,  of  course,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  special  methods  for  the 
education  of  blind  children,  but  he 
relied  on  his  long  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing  normal  children.  His  major  premise 
in  all  his  work  with  the  blind  was  like 
that  of  totlay — they  should  be  trained 
to  live  and  work  in  a  world  of  normal- 
sighted  people.  Before  assuming  active 
charge.  Hall  made  a  quick  trip  east  to 
visit  the  schools  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  and  on 
his  way  back  he  stopped  at  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in 
Louisville.’’  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  various  kinds  of  types  and  presses 
and  methods  of  printing. 

.All  through  his  first  year  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Hall  observed  what  w'ent  on  in 
the  school,  and  read  anti  studied  about 
the  problems  of  teaching  blind  children. 
He  found  that  the  equipment  was  in¬ 
adequate,  and  at  his  recommendation, 
the  state  legislature  appropriated  .S^tHto 
to  supply  the  need.  .A  part  of  this  money 
was  spent  for  two  small  hantl  presses, 
and  fonts  of  Boston  Line,  New  York 
Point,  and  braille  tyjje,  because  Hall 
believed  that  it  was  important  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  supplied  with  lesson  sheets 
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and  other  material  from  which  they 
could  study,  rather  than  copying  with 
slate  and  stylus  from  the  teacher’s  dicta¬ 
tion.'* 

An  Idea  Takes  Root 

But  there  were  still  difficulties;  not 
every  student  could  read  Boston  Line, 
and  too.  Hall  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
that  students  should  be  able  to  write  in 
punctiform  more  rapidly  and  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  by  slate  and  stylus.  New* 
York  Point  was  the  officially  recognized 
notation,  as  it  was  in  all  United  States 
schools  except  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  Boston  and  the  Missouri  school  in 
St.  Louis.  New*  York  Point  had  been 
officially  adopted  in  the  Illinois  school 
in  1888,  although  since  1876,  braille 
had  been  used  informally  by  students 
and  teachers,  and  even  after  1888, 
braille  continued  to  be  favored  by 
many,  and  was  used  in  private  corre¬ 
spondence.'^ 

Hall  was  thinking  about  a  machine 
that  would  write  New  York  Point,  but 
as  he  discussed  the  matter  w'ith  his 
students  and  teachers,  he  began  to  see 
that  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  make 
a  machine  for  w'riting  braille,  since 
every  letter  would  be  of  uniform  w'idth." 
Further,  as  Hall  said;  “It  was  obvious 
at  the  outset  that  such  a  machine  must 
be  quite  simple  and  easy  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  thereby  placing  the  cost  within  the 
limited  means  of  the  poorest  of  the  class 
it  was  designed  to  benefit.  Next  it  must 
have  |)ower  sufficient  to  emboss  the 
ix)ints  of  the  braille  system  in  j>er- 
fectly  sharp  relief,  and  yet  the  touch 
must  be  easy,  giving  the  greatest  ra¬ 
pidity  without  fatigue  to  the  ojier- 
ator.”” 

A  Mechanic  Is  Enlisted 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Hall  sought 
technical  assistance  and  called  on  G.  .\. 
(“Gus”)  .Sieber.  Gus  .Sieber,  born  in 
i8()v{,  was  the  son  of  a  German  immi¬ 


grant,  who  opened  a  gunshop  in  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Young  Gus  had  early  learned 
the  gunmaker’s  art  in  his  father’s  shop, 
and  he  became  skilled  in  general  metal 
work  through  three  year’s  exjierience  in 
Chicago  shops  and  foundries.^"  Hall 
went  to  see  Sieber  at  the  family  gun¬ 
making  and  electrical  supply  and  repair 
store  (on  East  Court  St.,  near  Public 
Square.)  As  Sieber  tells  the  story,  (Hall) 
“showed  me  what  they  called  a  slate  and 
stylus,  showed  me  the  work  they  did, 
and  wanted  a  writer  made  on  the  order 
of  a  typewriter — having  six  keys  and 
a  spacer.  He  never  gave  me  any  idea 
as  to  how’  to  make  it,  but  what  it  should 
do.’’i*  Hall  explained  about  the  braille 
cell  of  six  dots  and  told  Sieber  that  he 
wanted  each  dot  controlled  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  key  so  that  any  braille  character 
could  be  made  at  a  single  stroke  by 
pressing  the  right  combination  of  keys. 

From  Scrap  Iron  and  Brass: 

The  First  Writer 

With  this  information  and  Hall’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  braille  cell,  and  with 
the  tyjjewriter  in  mind,  Sieber  created 
a  suitable  device.  It  is  clear,  as  one  ex¬ 
amines  a  Hall  writer,  that  it  is  much 
like  a  tyjjewriter  in  that  a  carriage 
moves  one  space  to  the  left  as  the  keys 
are  released  after  a  letter  is  impressed 
on  the  paper,  and  that  the  styli  in  the 
embossing  head  are  actuated  by  the  keys 
much  as  are  the  type  bars  on  a  ty|>e- 
writer.  In  fact,  Sieber’s  great  contribu¬ 
tion  was  not  only  designing  and  making 
a  carriage  mechanism  and  linkage  be¬ 
tween  keys  and  styli,  but  that  he  so 
designed  and  made  them  that  they 
woidd  not  infringe  upon  existing  tyjje- 
writer  patents.  Further,  it  was  Sieber’s 
design  that  permitted  the  styli  to  op¬ 
erate  from  the  back  so  that  the  ojier- 
ators  would  make  letters  in  the  normal 
position  for  reading  them,  rather  than 
the  backwartls  and  reverse  methotl  of 
the  stylus  and  slate.'- 
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The  model  built  by  Sieber  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  but  it  was  thus 
described  by  Hall: 

“(It)  was  built  mainly  of  scrap  iron 
and  brass  and  was  fastened  to  a  rough 
pine  board  for  a  base.  It  was  anything 
but  elegant  in  ap|}earance;  but  the  dots 
made  by  it  were  fully  equal  to  those 
made  by  the  stylus,  and,  although  the 
working  was  heavy  and  the  machine 
roughly  constructed,  the  measure  of  our 
success  at  this  jxjint  was  greater  than  I 
expected.” 

And  so,  although  not  much  notice  of 
Sieber’s  part  in  its  development  has 
ever  been  made,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
braille  writer  w’hich  bore  Hall’s  name 
was  the  happy  result  of  Hall’s  creative 
mind,  which  analyzed  the  problem  and 
envisioned  a  solution,  and  Sieber’s 
highly  develojjed  craftsman’s  skill. 

Hall  Writers  Gird  the  Earth 

Hall,  with  his  driving  enthusiasm  and 
urge  to  action,  wanted  Sieber  to  under¬ 
take  immediate  mass  production  of  the 
writer,  but  Sieber  advised  Hall  to  take 
tbe  model  to  Chicago,  where  proper 
patterns  and  dies  could  be  provided.  .\s 
Hall  said,  “a  fortunate  chain  of  circum¬ 
stance”  led  him  to  the  Munson  Tyjae- 
writer  Company  in  Chicago  where  T.  B. 
Harrison  was  the  superintendent  and 
C.  j.  Seifried  was  the  designer.*'*  Harri¬ 
son  and  Seifried  fulfilled  Hall’s  require¬ 
ments  that  the  braille  writer  should  be 
made  to  sell  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible, 
and  Hall  said  that  their  work  was  “a 
labor  of  love.”*-’’  Harrison  and  Seifried 
manufactured  94  machines  which  were 
delivered  to  the  Illinois  school  for  a 
total  of  S940.*''  In  addition.  Hall  said 
that  he  paid  out  betw'een  8200  and  Sj{oo 
from  his  legislative  appropriation  for 
a  working  model,*'*  which  probably  in¬ 
cluded  the  S65  paid  to  Sieber  for  his 
work.***  Twenty  machines  were  retained 
by  the  Illinois  school  and  the  others 
were  sold  to  individuals  and  schools  for 


$12  and  later  for  $14.  Within  a  few 
years  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  foreign 
countries,  including  .Australia  and 
China,  were  using  Hall  writers.*** 

Hall  was  always  proud  of  the  fact 


Gustav  A.  "Gus"  Sieber 


that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  development  of  the 
writer  profited  from  the  invention.  A 
later  model  made  by  the  Cooper  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Manufacturing  Company 
bore  the  legend  “Patent  .Applied  For,” 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  patent  was  ever 
granted.**'* 

rhe  braille  writer  was  demonstrated 
to  teachers  of  the  blind  at  a  meeting  at 
Brantford,  Ontario,  in  Canada,  by 
Hall’s  daughter,  Nina,  who  achieved 
the  remarkable  speed  of  a  hundred 
words  a  minute.  Edward  E.  .Allen,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  said  .  .  we  .  .  .  who  were  there 
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assembled  were  almost  dumbfounded 
with  surprise  and  delight.  The  conveni¬ 
ence  of  this  little  machine  to  the  blind 
can  only  be  understood  w’hen  one  real¬ 
izes  that  it  became  to  them  what  the 
ordinary  typewriter  is  to  others.”-* 

The  principles  of  the  Hall  braille 
writer  have  been  followed  in  later  ma¬ 
chines.  So  far  as  can  be  determined, 
C.  |.  Seifried  took  over  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  writers  from  the  Munson 
Tyjjewriter  Company,  and  at  his  death, 
the  Cooper  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Chicago  continued  their  production 
until  about  1921,  when  this  company 
was  bought  out  by  the  M.  B.  Skinner 
Company,  manufacturers  of  steam  spe¬ 
cialties  and  engineering  supplies.  The 
latter  company  became  the  Cooper 
Manufacturing  and  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany.  M.  B.  Skinner,  the  president  of 
the  company,  planned  to  discontinue 
the  manufacture  of  the  writers  because 
the  limited  market,  about  200  a  year, 
made  it  unprofitable,  but  when  he 
found  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  blind  people  he  stayed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  purely  as  a  philanthropy.  He  im¬ 
proved  the  design,  and  spent  S5000  for 
new  machines  for  its  manufacture,  and 
still  sold  them  for  a  nominal  sum.-- 
Eventually  the  production  of  braille 
writers  was  taken  over  by  such  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  as  the  .American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  .American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  the 
Braille  Institute  of  .America,  and  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press.  Hall’s  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  six  keys  each  controlling  a  dot 
in  the  braille  cell,  and  of  impressing 
the  paper  from  the  back  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  most  modern  machines,  like 
the  Perkins  Brailler,  have  a  carriage  for 
the  styli  rather  than  for  holding  the 
pajjer. 

Hall  saw  that  his  braille  writer  might 
be  used  to  produce,  quickly  and 
cheaply,  a  stereotyjie  plate  from  which 
many  copies  coidd  be  printed. 


Next  Step:  A  Stereotyping  Machine 

.After  several  exj>eriments  using  paper 
stiffened  with  shellac  and  heavy  tinfoil 
backed  by  cement,  and  finding  them 
only  moderately  successful,*-'*  Hall  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  friends  Harrison  and 
Seifried,  and  once  again  the  creative 
mind  and  the  skillful  hand  produced  a 
machine  even  more  important  than  the 
braille  writer  in  revolutionizing  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

I'he  Hall  stereotype-maker  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
in  1893  where  workers  for  the  blind 
saw  its  great  possibilities.  Here  is  one 
of  the  many  contemporary  appreciations 
of  the  machine.  Superintendent  John  T. 
Sibley  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  secured  the  second  stereo¬ 
type-maker  from  Harrison  and  .Seifried, 
said: 

‘‘.After  nearly  a  year’s  work  with  the 
stereoty|>e-maker,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that,  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  concerned,  this  invention  is  the  most 
important  of  the  century,  if  we  except 
the  invention  of  the  jx)int  system  by 
Louis  Braille.  I'hese  two  are  the  im¬ 
movable  pillars  upon  w-hich  the  future 
education  of  the  blind  must  rest.  When 
the  value  of  both  is  well  understood  by 
all,  embossed  printing  will  be  carried 
on  so  rapidly  and  so  economically  that 
libraries  will  grow-  and  flourish  like 
vegetation  under  a  tropic  sun.”-^ 

John  Sibley’s  prophecy  has  come 
true.  I'oday,  most  books  for  the  blind 
are  printed  from  plates  made  on  stereo- 
tyj)e-makers  following  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  Hall’s  original  machine,  al¬ 
though  much  improved  and  now  motor 
driven.  The  fact  that  Hall’s  writer  and 
stereotype-maker  operated  so  effectively 
w-as  a  strong  argument  for  retaining 
braille  as  a  medium  of  written  com¬ 
munication  for  the  blind,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  .And  through  the  use  of  Hall’s 
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machines,  the  whole  process  of  eclucat-  citizens  has  been  made  immeasurably 
ing  the  blind  to  be  useful,  self-reliant  easier  and  more  effective. 
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Foundation  Scholarships 


Thk  t\vkm"S'  winnkrs  of  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  scholarships 
for  the  current  school  year  compose  a 
representative  but  nonetheless  very  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  young  jieople.  Five 
had  already  received  grants  of  S300, 
which  were  renewed  for  another  year. 
These  are  James  J.  Callan,  Richard  H. 
Evensen,  Vera  L.  Gurrola,  Lillian  F. 
Knoll,  and  Harward  A.  Stearns. 

James  J.  Callan,  Norman  Park,  Ga., 
is  completing  his  studies  in  the  School 
of  Social  W^ork  of  the  University  of 
North  C^arolina,  and  has  been  doing 
his  field  work  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Mr. 
Evensen,  of  Roslindale,  Mass.,  is  pur¬ 
suing  his  third  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Boston  I’niversity  in  preparation  for  a 
career  as  a  college  teacher  of  govern¬ 
ment.  V'era  L.  Gurrola,  Whittier,  Calif., 
is  spending  her  third  year  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles),  to  fit  her  as  a 
teacher  of  Spanish  in  a  college.  Afiss 
Knoll,  of  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y., 
has  been  studying  international  rela¬ 
tions  for  a  year  in  the  graduate  school 
of  Columbia  University  and  is  continu¬ 
ing  her  work  there.  Harward  A.  Stearns, 
Pasadena,  C^alif.,  after  two  years  of  law 
study  writes,  “I  believe  that  I  am  the 
first  blind  student  to  stand  a  chance  of 
graduating  from  Stanford  Law  School, 
so  I  hope  that  I  can  maintain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  level  of  academic  study  to  en¬ 
courage  the  school  to  allow  other  blind 
students  to  enter.” 

Fifteen  additional  persons  were  se¬ 
lected  from  among  many  applicants  to 
receive  the  other  S300  grants.  Nancy  L. 
Barlow.  Dunmore,  W.  Va.,  a  senior  at 
Glenville  State  College,  is  completing 
her  course  in  three  years.  She  expects 
to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  in  a  resi¬ 


dential  school  for  blind  children.  Paul 
T.  Behn,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  also  hojjes 
to  teach  blind  children.  He  completed 
two  years  at  Edward  Waters  College, 
and  is  continuing  his  education  at  Flor¬ 
ida  A.  and  M.  University. 

Marcialito  Cam,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  just  been  graduated  from  Franklin 
and  Afarshall  College  and  is  now’  study¬ 
ing  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of 
Adelj)hi  College.  .Alma  Sue  Cochran. 
Hackleburg,  Ala.,  w’as  graduated  last 
spring  from  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Florence,  .Ala.,  and  is  now  a  home 
teacher  trainee  at  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind.  She  has  already  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  this  field  in  the 
Montgomery  area.  Maurice  W.  Felts, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  is  taking  the 
home  teachers  course  at  Overbrook. 
His  undergraduate  work  was  done  at 
Afemphis  State  C^ollege  and  Los  .Angeles 
Catv  Ckillege. 

Ernestdeen  Johnson,  Crestview,  Fla., 
is  a  senior  at  Florida  State  University. 
She  is  interested  in  psychiatric  social 
work  as  well  as  education  and  is  the 
first  blind  student  whom  the  university 
has  allowed  to  intern  as  a  teacher. 
Aferle  W.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Afinn., 
has  been  graduated  with  honors  from 
Hamline  University  and  is  a  student 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  George  Ket- 
tell,  Afantua,  New  Jersey,  was  graduated 
from  LaSalle  College  and  has  taken 
the  Perkins-Boston  University  course, 
and  part-time  work  for  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  plans  to 
become  a  college  teacher  in  the  field  of 
social  studies. 

Oral  O.  Aliller,  .Ashland,  Ky.,  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Princeton  llni- 
versity  and  has  been  encouraged  in  his 
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ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  He  is 
now  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  Dr.  Afilton  P. 
Nelson,  .Afton,  Wyo.,  is  a  graduate  of 
Utah  State  .Agricultural  College  and  has 
practiced  successfully  as  a  naturopathic 
physician.  He  needs  additional  training 
in  order  to  retain  his  license  and  is  ob¬ 
taining  this  at  his  alma  mater  for  credit 
at  Western  States  College. 

Jean  Marie  Sullivan,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  just  been  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  where  she  expects  to 
spend  two  years,  completing  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  master’s  degree  in 
social  work.  Paul  L.  Tapia,  Encion, 
\.  \f.,  has  comjileted  his  third  year  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He  plans 
to  be  a  physical  educational  director. 

Eleanor  .A.  Reeves,  Hartford,  Conn., 
is  an  alumna  of  Hillyer  College,  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  w'ork  in  music  and 
has  taken  the  special  methods  course  at 
Perkins.  She  is  now  studying  at  the 
School  of  Social  AV^ork  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind.  Donald  Rutschmann,  Ghent, 
N.  Y.,  is  taking  the  last  year  of  a  two- 
year  course  in  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
New  York  State  Institute  of  .Agriculture. 
Donald  H.  Stuart,  Chicago,  111.,  did  his 
undergraduate  work  in  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  before  losing  his  sight.  He  is 
now  a  graduate  student  at  DePaul  Uni¬ 
versity,  preparing  to  become  a  home 
teacher  of  blind  persons. 


The  scholarships  of  fifteen  students 
expired  this  year.  James  S.  Anderson 
w'as  awarded  an  M.A.  degree  in  sexi- 
ology  by  Catholic  University  of  .Amer¬ 
ica.  Sylvester  Bradford  was  graduated 
from  City  College  (New  York)  where 
he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Shirley  Booth  comjjleted  her  course 
work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Columbia.  George  Eggleston  re¬ 
ceived  the  M..A.  degree  at  Howard. 
Lorraine  Gaudreau  was  aw'arded  a  M. 

Ed.  degree  at  Smith.  Joy  Gilpin  re¬ 
ceived  a  home  teachers’  certificate.  Class 
I,  at  Overbrook.  Douglas  Kruse  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  work  for  his  doctorate 
in  physical  education  at  Springfield  Col¬ 
lege.  Emerald  McKenzie  was  awarded 
a  M.S.S.  degree  by  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  Theodore  Messenger  completed 
the  course  work  for  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

W^ayne  S.  Moody  received  his  B.S.T.  j 
degree,  sumnui  cum  Inude  from  Boston  ' 
University.  Marie  A.  Morrison  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  social  | 
w'ork  at  Louisiana  State  University  and  j 
was  employed  by  the  state.  Howlett  j 
Smith  was  awarded  the  B.M.  degree, 
with  distinction,  by  the  University  of  I 
.Arizona.  Dallas  Stroschein  received  his  ! 
D.C^.  degree  from  the  Palmer  School  of  j 
Chiropractic.  John  P.  Ward  (who  had  | 
been  a  Root-Tilden  Scholar  for  the  1 
past  three  years)  was  given  the  LL.B.  , 
degree  by  New  York  University,  and  ^ 
Robert  Whitstock  was  awarded  the  LL  | 
B.  degree  by  Harvard  University. 
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Letter  from  a  Young  Blind 
/Ban 

[Do  stli<K)ls  and  organizations  serving 
blind  ])eople  I)etonie  too  casual  at  times 
in  the  execution  ol  their  programs?  Do 
thev,  under  pressure  of  harrying  demands 
on  the  time  of  administrators  and  staff,  he- 
coine  production-minded  at  the  expense 
of  individual  attention  to  the  practical  and 
direct  solving  of  the  individual  needs?  Is 
it  somebody  else’s  function  to  solve  what  is 
apparently  lacking  in  guidance  preparation 
of  the  young  man  whose  letter  appears 
below,  for  life  after  school?  Is  everybody’s 
responsibility  fully  discharged  at  a  point 
where  lie  is  left  to  find  out  for  himself  hv 
chance  and  by  a  gift  of  an  iiKpiiring  mind 
what  further  aids,  what  more  advanced  o;)- 
portunities  are  available  to  him? 

Is  it  ethical,  is  it  productive  of  improved 
professitmal  standards,  is  it  a  service  to  the 
blind  (lient.  to  disparage  the  work  of  an¬ 
other  organization  engaged  in  his  behalf? 

Do  you  know  how  frequently  letters 
come  from  blind  oidividuals  whose  under¬ 
lying  message,  conveyed  in  direct  passages 
or  “between  the  lines”  is  a  conscious  or 
subtonscious  grojiing  for  help?  I  his  on" 
was  addressed  to  Chail"s  G.  Ritter.  Gon- 
sidtant.  .Aids  and  Appliances,  .American 
Foundation  for  the  Rlind.  \ames  and  pas¬ 
sages  indicating  identity  of  the  writ"r  are 
deleted. — Editor] 

Dear  Mr.  Ritter: 

I  hope  you  w'ill  excuse  this  horrible 
looking  pairer  I  am  writing  on.  I  have 
niirh  to  ask,  and  many  comments  to 
make  within  the  next  “few'”  lines.  The 
average  sized  paper  would  never  do. 

I  received  the  w'onderfid  internoint 
slate  last  Saturday.  It  is  much  better 
than  I  would  have  thought.  There  is 
one  thing,  there  were  no  instructions 
with  it.  I  wasted  a  lot  of  paper  trying  it 
out.  It  took  me  quite  a  long  time  to  fig¬ 
ure  to  turn  the  paper  end  to  end  in¬ 
stead  of  side  to  side.  However,  once  I 
discovered  that,  the  slate  worked  per¬ 


fectly.  I  had  no  trouble  with  smashing 
any  of  the  dots  down,  or  anything.  It  is 
truly  wonderful.  I  cannot  express  my 
feelings  on  the  great  things  .\FB  is  do¬ 
ing  for  us.  It  is  surprising  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  blind  jx'ople  who  know 
anything  about  the  great  writing  aids, 
etc.,  that  there  are.  It  is  very  sad  that  I 
knew  very  little  about  AFB  till  I  grad¬ 
uated  from  school.  I  guess  I  shouldn’t 

say  it,  but _ .School  didn’t  have 

too  much  to  do  with  your  organization. 

I  can’t  imagine  how  I  would  ever  man¬ 
age  w'ithout  my  Mahler  cane,  (if  that’s 
the  way  you  sjjell  it).  It  is  really  some¬ 
thing  to  see  some  of  the  folks  with  their 
old  wooden  canes  clanking  along  with 
them.  It  sounds  like  a  jjeg  leg  to  me. 
With  proper  use  and  technique,  I  can 
use  my  great  cane  to  balance  myself  on 
a  bus.  Many  times  there  are  no  seats  on 
our  busses  and  I  have  something  in  my 
other  hand  and  can’t  hold  onto  a  pole. 
My  cane  does  just  as  well  as  a  ]jole,  and 
I  have  never  had  any  troidile  standing 
perfectly  safe  with  it. 

I  had  a  print  alphabet  given  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  by  a  friend  of  mine.  It 
had  the  braille  over  the  raised  print. 
My  friend  told  me  to  make  her  a  braille 
alphabet,  and  I  could  keep  the  printed 
one.  I  learned  the  print  alphabet,  which 
is  a  stupitl  type  of  writing  if  I  must  say 
so  myself.  After  I  learned  it,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  what  good  it  would  do  me.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  struck  me.  I  am  going  to  get 
my  two  best  friends  raised  line  drawing 
kits,  and  they  can  write  to  me  with 
them,  and  I’ll  be  able  to  read  their  let¬ 
ters.  I  never  did  like  having  my  letters 
reatl  to  me.  It  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  the  raised  line  drawing  kit.  My 
friend  and  I  were  talking  alxmt  snap 
shots  the  other  day.  I  asked  her  how 
you  could  picture  someone  standing 
with  their  hand  straight  out  on  a  flat 
piece  of  film?  She  tried  to  explain  it  to 
me,  but  I  just  couldn’t  understand  it. 
She  wants  to  draw  me  .some  pictures 
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with  the  kit,  and  then  I  w'ill  under¬ 
stand  it.  That  kit  w'ill  be  the  greatest 
aid  to  me,  for  I  can’t  imagine  what  it 
will  l)e  like  getting  letters  written  by  a 
sighted  person  so  a  blind  person  can 
read  them,  and  w’ith  no  sjiecial  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  sighted  jierson. 

I  can  really  understand  your  color 
problem.  It  seems  to  me  I  remember 
a  book  which  was  prepared  in  color  for 
us.  It  had  six  pictures  in  full  “color.” 
The  colors  were  made  by  different  tex¬ 
tures  of  dots  and  cloth,  as  I  remember. 
The  book  had  these  fidl  color  pictures 
with  a  color  key.  I  don’t  remember 
where  I  read  about  it,  and  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  the  price  of  the  book,  but  it 
woidd  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  ex- 
)>eriment  with,  I  bet. 

I  want  to  get  a  watch,  as  soon  as  iios- 
sible.  At  one  time  in  the  Ziegler,  there 
was  mention  of  the  Gotham  self-winding 
watches  for  somewhere  around  S23.00. 
The  Gotham  was  not  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
log,  in  fact,  no  self-winding  w'atches 
were  mentioned.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
been  discontinued.  I  would  like  to  have 
one.  Our  finest  department  store  here 
in  the  city  has  a  few  braille  watches, 
but  no  men’s  wrist  watches.  They  are 
going  to  write  to  Gotham  and  some 
other  company  about  the  self-winding 
watches.  I  know  I  will  get  mv  watch 
from  AFB,  however.  I  woukl  appreciate 
your  letting  me  know  about  them. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  imnroner  form  of 
letter  writing  I  did  in  these  comments, 
but  I  had  so  much  to  say  that  I  didn’t 
want  anything  to  “stop  me.”  Mv  mis¬ 
takes  in  this  mess  are  because  of  mv 
anxiety  to  get  told  what  I  want  told.  I 
certainly  want  you  to  know  my  great 
apjjreciation  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  even  though  I  still 
know  very  little  of  its  efforts.  1  have 
heard  rumors  from  unreliable  sources 
about  jtroblems  such  as  voting  school 
children,  and  the  way  AFB  wanted  to 
treat  them.  I  have  heard  remarks  which 


weren’t  very  thoughtful  about  some  of 
the  fine  appliances  w'hich  you  have. 
All  I  know,  I  have  a  great  resjiect  now 
for  your  great  w'ork.  I  hope  that  as  the 
months  and  years  go  by,  I  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  more  fully  the  AFB. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


Appointments 


O  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  a  recent  con-  ! 
tributor  to  the  Xezv  Outlook,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
as  co-ordinator  of  professional  training. 

Dr.  Rusalem  has  a  numlier  of  years 
of  experience  in  his  chosen  field.  At 
present  he  is  giving  courses  at  Teachen 
Gollege,  Columbia  University,  in  reha¬ 
bilitation  and  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  He  is  also  an  assistant  professor 
at  Long  Island  University  where  he 
organized  an  educational  jjrogram  on  ’ 
the  graduate  level  to  prepare  students  S 
for  counseling  positions  in  social  agen-  I 
t  ies  and  provided  field  work  experiences 
for  students  in  this  program.  He  also  | 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Vet-  | 
erans  .Administration  Guidance  C^enter  | 
at  the  Long  Island  University.  ! 

i 

O  Fhomas  F.  Koester,  Jr.,  has  been  I 
appointetl  executive  secretary  of  the  ! 
Charleston  Orunty  .Association  for  the 
Blind,  .South  Cilarolina,  succeeding  Mrs. 
C>aroline  \V.  Stoertz,  who  has  retired 
after  thirteen  years  of  service  to  that 
organization.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 
May  I  St. 

.A  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mr. 
Koester  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  I 
from  the  College  of  Charleston,  1944,  | 
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Following  this  he  was  engaged  in  the 
field  of  public  relations  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  He  later  served  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  business  sjjecialist,  U.  S.  office 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
Captain  Strachan  returned  to  active 
duty  in  the  navy  and  directed  several  ac¬ 
tivities  and  commands  including;  Offi¬ 
cer  in  Charge,  Industry  Co-o|>eration 
Division,  Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  and  District 
Public  Information  Officer  Third  Naval 
District,  New'  York;  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  and  District  Public  Information 
Officer  Sixth  Naval  District,  Charleston, 
S.  C.;  and  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  Armed 
Forces  Press,  Radio  and  Television,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Information  and  Education,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  retired 
from  the  navy  in  December,  1954. 


Thomas  F.  Koester,  Jr. 

and  attended  the  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Ciraduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
1950  and  1954.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
as  case  work  sujiervisor,  working  ex¬ 
tensively  with  the  visually  handicapped 
in  three  counties  of  the  state. 

0  Captain  William  J.  Strachan,  U.  S. 
Navy,  retired,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  director  of  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Dr.  Strachan  has  had 
wide  exjjerience  in  both  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  w’ork  with  the  handicapped. 

After  graduation  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Capt.  Strachan 
served  with  the  navy  during  World 
War  1.  In  1922  he  resigned  from  the 
navy  to  become  chief,  U.  S.  Veterans 
Administration,  N.  Y.  District,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  served  as  chief  of  employ¬ 
ment,  chief  of  rehabilitation  and  as 
area  co-ordinator. 


Captain  William  J.  Strachan 


Captain  Strachan  was  a  former  sec¬ 
retary  and  vice  president  of  the  Naval 
Academy  Association  of  New  York,  Inc., 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Cardinal’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Laity. 
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O  James  A.  Joyce,  Senior  Industrial 
Placement  Counsellor  tor  the  state  of 
West  Virginia,  has  become  the  third 
member  of  a  Mission  to  South  Korea 
s|x>nsored  by  the  American  P'ounda- 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind.  Joyce,  42,  has 


James  A.  Joyce 


been  visually  handicapped  since  birth. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  .\s  Vocational  Counsel¬ 
lor  to  the  -South  Korean  team  he  will 
serve  as  director  of  a  new  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  blind,  select  local  trades 
for  which  -South  Korean  blind  persons 
can  be  trained,  plan  training  courses, 
conduct  placement  activities  including 
the  creation  of  sheltered  w’orkshops  and 
home  industries  programs,  and  serve  as 
adviser  on  vocational  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  ROK  government  and 
various  non-governmental  agencies  for 
the  blind.  Joyce  has  been  granted  an 
18-month  leave  of  absence  from  West 


Virginia.  He  arrived  in  Seoul  in  mid- 
July,  joining  Mission  Director  Herman 
H.  Roose,  and  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan,  Con¬ 
sultant  on  Education. 

O  Paul  C.  Howard  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  newly- 
formed  Division  of  State  Administra¬ 
tion  Development  in  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare’s  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  OVR  Director  Mary  E.  Switzer 
announced  today. 

IVfr.  How’ard  w'as  administrative  offi¬ 
cer  in  HE\V’s  Office  of  Field  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  several  years.  During  1953, 
he  w'as  on  detail  as  special  assistant  to 
former  Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby. 

OVR  administers  the  state-federal 
program  for  restoring  disabled  men 
and  women  to  prcxluctive  work. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Howard  will 
have  the  broad  responsibility  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  state  agencies,  which  provide 
the  rehabilitation  services,  in  all  phases 
of  their  administrative  planning,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  staffing  for  the  ex¬ 
panded  national  program.  His  work 
with  the  states  will  be  done  in  co-ojjera- 
tion  with  OVR’s  regional  representa¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Howard  has  held  a  number  of 
important  administrative  positions  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field  since 
entering  the  department  in  1940.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  s|jent  three  years 
in  the  army.  Following  graduation  from 
Brown  University  in  19.35,  Mr.  Howard 
did  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Harvard  University.  He 
first  entered  the  federal  service  as  an 
intern  with  the  Social  Security  Board 
on  a  Public  Service  Fellowship.  After 
completing  a  study  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
he  became  an  organization  sjx^cialist 
with  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Mr.  How'ard  is  married  and  has  three 
children.  He  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  article  on  speech  training  for  blind 
cerebral  palsy  children  is  reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  George 
O.  Egland  is  assistant  professor  and  assistant 
director  in  the  speech  clinic  at  Western 
Michigan  College  of  Education  at  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan. 

“Means  and  Ends  in  Direct  Service  to  Blind 
People”  was  a  paper  delivered  at  the  .AAWB 
convention  in  Quebec  the  past  summer  by 
Miss  Ethel  Heeren.  Miss  Heeren  is  super¬ 
visor  of  training  at  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind.  Her  most  recent  previous 
article  published  in  the  New  Outlook  was 
“Respectable  and  Disrespectable  Diseases,” 
January,  1955. 

John  Wiuson  whose  very  informative  article 
“Blindness  in  Africa”  is  reprinted  from 
The  Beacon,  is  director  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  Society  for  the  Blind.  John  Jarvis  re¬ 
ported,  in  the  September  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook,  on  the  many-sided  phases  of  work 
the  British  Empire  Society  is  doing  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  work  in 
Africa  is  one  facet  of  this  large  program. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  braille  writing  by  mechanical  means, 
and  of  printing  from  stereotyped  plates,  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Walter  B.  Hendrickson 
for  the  Spring  Tour  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  in  May,  1955.  Prof.  Hen¬ 
drickson’s  research,  in  preparation  for  this 
article,  brought  to  light  some  facts  not  gen¬ 
erally  known,  and  the  article  therefore 
should  have  historical  value. 

Sara  Ellen  Barnett  is  the  wife  of  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  the  .American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  M.  Robert 
Barnett.  Her  article,  "Whatever  Lola 
Wants — ”  is  an  arresting  reiteration  of  the 
problems  of  “public  education”  about  blind¬ 
ness,  and  urges  an  approach  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  their  families. 


.As  DIRECTOR  of  the  Department  of  Direct 
Services,  New  York  .Association  for  the 
Blind,  Marian  Held  plans  and  supervises 
the  nursery  school  program  about  which 
she  writes,  and  which  has  been  a  concern 
of  the  New  York  .Association  ever  since  its 
founding  in  1905.  The  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  blazing  trails  in  this  area 
throughout  the  years. 


Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rales 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  75  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Partially  sighted  man  wanted  to 
work  in  shop  specializing  in  the  reseating  and 
repairing  of  chairs.  Must  have  knowledge  and 
experienced  in  this  type  of  work.  Write,  giving 
amount  of  vision,  qualifications  and  salary 
expected  to  New  Outlook,  Box  15-A 

Position  wanted:  Blind  1955  graduate'  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  B.S.  in  education, 
qualified  to  teach  machine  shop,  electricity, 
mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  and  household  mechanical  arts; 
desires  position  as  industrial  arts  instructor  in 
a  school  or  institution  for  the  blind.  Com¬ 
pleted  12  weeks  practice  teaching  in  industrial 
education  at  Illinois  Braille  and  Sightsaving 
■School  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Hold  Illinois  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers  Certificate.  31  years  of  age,  mar- 
ri^.  W'ill  accept  employment  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  or  territories.  Write  New  Outlook  Box 
16 -A 

Position  wanted:  Young  blind  woman.  Colored, 
wants  teaching  position  teaching  blind  students. 
Graduated  from  Tennessee  .A.  &  I.  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  spring  1955  with  B.  S. 
degree  in  elementary  education.  Has  had  ex- 
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perience  teaching  piano,  giving  music  recitals, 
and  practice  teaching.  Write  New  Outlook 
Box  12-A  or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  321  West  Walnut  Street, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Position  wanted:  Expert  young  blind  piano 
tuner  and  technician  wants  position  teaching 
piano  tuning.  Graduate  of  W.  Va.  .Schcxil  for 
the  Blind,  Perkins  Institution  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  piano  techniques  and  tuning.  Certified 
as  piano  tuner  from  Ixrth  institutions.  Has  had 
many  years  experience  with  leading  piano  com¬ 
pany,  tuning,  repairing,  re-building  and  re¬ 
fitting.  Married.  Write  New  Outlook,  Box  S-.A 
or  Edgar  Isley,  Counselor,  Dept,  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  321-323  West 
Walnut  St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Position  wanted:  As  piano  tuning  instructor, 
will  go  anywhere  in  the  C.  S.  35  years  old,  30 
per  cent  normal  sight,  married,  with  2  children. 
Grailuate  of  high  school  and  tuning  depart¬ 
ment  of  Perkins  Institution.  Fourteen  consecu¬ 
tive  years  of  experience  as  tuner,  including 
work  for  many  fine  piano  teachers,  local  con¬ 
servatory,  University  of  Maine,  music  stores, 
and  radio  stations.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  7-A. 

Position  wanteti:  Blind  Negro  teacher  wants 
position  in  residential  schcxil  for  the  blind. 
Graduate  of  W.  Va.  State  College;  M.A.  degree 
from  Hampton  Institute;  also  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  Perkins  class  of  ’40  and  three  summer 
credits  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Boston 
University  in  psychology.  Holds  Grade  \  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  from  .\.\1B.  Write  Neu’  Outlook 
Box  10- A. 

Position  Open:  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
.Schtxil  has  opening  for  physical  instructor,  lioys 
and  girls,  in  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades.  .S3(X)  monthly,  plus  maintenance  9 
months  of  year  for  teacher  with  B..-\.;  more  for 
higher  training.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  11 -A. 

Position  wanted:  -A  young  blind  man,  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  has  B.S.  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion.  also  a  cpialified  piano  technician,  and 
trained  as  radio  technician.  Can  travel  easily 
with  cane  and  is  presently  employed.  Seeking 
a  position  as  an  employment  counselor  for  the 
blind,  home  teacher,  or  piano  tuning  instruc¬ 
tor.  Willing  to  take  additional  training  if 
neetled.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  g-.A. 

Experiencej)  mai.f.  teacher.  Background  in  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  counseling,  crafts, 
shop  and  home  industry  development  programs. 
Recently  teaching  non-handicapped  on  college 
level.  \\Tite  New  Outlook  Box  I3-A. 

Position  wante;d  in  work  with  the  blind  in 
public  or  private  agency.  Have  B..A.  and  M..A. 
degrees  in  psychology  and  guidance,  along  with 
six  years  supervisory  experience  in  private  and 
public  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Experience  has  included  adjustment  training. 


placement,  sheltered  workshop  operations,  coun¬ 
seling,  public  relations,  recreation,  and  social 
service  phases  of  the  work.  Write  New  Outlook 
Box  14-.A. 

Position  Open:  Gonsultant  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped  to  co-ordinate  state¬ 
wide  program  of  education  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  pupils  in  local  school  districts.  Requires 
three  years’  teaching  experience,  including  ad¬ 
ministration  of  program  for  the  blind;  eligi¬ 
bility  for  California  teaching  credential;  and 
24  semester  units  in  special  education  of  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children.  Salary  range  $613- 
$745.  Applications  for  nation-wide  California 
civil  service  examination  must  be  mailed  be¬ 
fore  Oct.  28,  1955,  to  California  State  Personnel 
Board,  801  Capitol  .Avenue,  Sacramento  14, 
Calif. 

Texas  Technological  College 
enlarges  Program  for  Counselors 

An  announcement  has  been  issued 
which  tells  of  the  granting  of  federal 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $30,556.00  to 
the  psychology  department  of  the  Texas 
Technological  College,  at  Lubbock, 
Texas,  to  help  establish  a  new  graduate 
program  in  vocational  counseling. 

The  principal  concern  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  training  of  counselors 
for  the  blind. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Kaplan  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  psychology,  and  is  a  highly 
qualified  man  for  this  new  undertaking. 

Dr.  Herbert  Greenberg,  recently  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  became  associated  with  Texas 
Technological  College  in  September  of 
this  year,  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
psychology.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  braille  library, 
technical  devices  for  aiding  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  courses  in  psychology  for  the  blind, 
and  counseling  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Dr.  Greenberg,  who  has  been  blind 
since  early  childhood,  received  both  his 
bachelors  and  masters  degrees  from  City 
College  of  New  York  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  New  York  University.  His  AFB 
Fellowship  was  granted  for  research  on 
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the  effect  of  segregation  on  personality. 
To  do  this  he  studied  three  groups — 
Negroes,  women  and  blind  persons. 
Within  each  group,  by  means  of  inter¬ 
views  and  personality  tests,  he  com¬ 
pared  students  attending  both  segre¬ 
gated  and  non-segregated  schools. 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


0  The  library  of  Congress  Summary 
of  Annual  Reports,  issued  August  i, 
1955,  shows  that  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  were  furnished  141  new  titles 
in  braille,  five  in  Moon  type  and  200 
on  Talking  Book  records.  In  all,  5,.soo 
machines  for  reproducing  the  records 
were  manufactured  and  turned  over  to 
the  regional  lending  agencies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  blind  people.  National  cir¬ 
culation  by  all  regional  libraries  totaled 
1,305,990  volumes,  issued  to  52,357 
readers,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent  over 
last  year.  The  Library  of  Congress’ 
share  of  this  consisted  of  67,810  vol¬ 
umes,  lent  to  4,667  readers. 

Members  of  the  staff  processed  1,319 
volumes  in  braille,  1,255  containers  of 
Talking  Books,  and  seven  volumes  of 
Moon  type  for  the  collections.  The 
braille  titles  ranged  from  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  and  new 
editions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
handbooks  on  raising  turkeys;  and  the 
Talking  Book  recordings  included  a 
series  of  readings  by  contemporary 
poets,  and  five  outstanding  plays  per¬ 
formed  by  the  original  casts.  The  braille 
Transcribing  Unit  processed  763  vol¬ 
umes  of  handcopied  braille  and  cor¬ 
rected  and  reported  on  2,100  lessons 
submitted  by  student  transcribers  and 
blind  proofreaders,  resulting  in  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  218  transcribers  and  four 
proofreaders. 


The  first  full  year  of  centralized  cat¬ 
aloging  of  braille  and  Talking  Book 
titles  saw  the  production  of  80,000  cards 
in  dictionary  catalog  sets  for  the  28 
regional  libraries.  Technical  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  methods  of  print¬ 
ing  braille,  in  equipment  manufactured 
for  audio-production,  and  in  the  meth- 
ods  of  repairing  machines  for  reproduc¬ 
ing  recordings. 

O  Marking  its  120th  year  in  work  for 
the  blind,  the  .American  Bible  .Society 
issued  55,076  volumes  of  the  .Scriptures 
in  21  languages  last  year,  in  braille. 

O  During  the  World  Veterans  Federa¬ 
tion  meeting  held  in  Vienna  last  winter, 
a  braille  watch  for  a  needy  Austrian 
veteran  was  presented  to  Hans  Hirsch, 
head  of  the  Austrian  .Association  for 
^^'^ar  Blinded,  by  BV.\  President  Mar¬ 
shall  .Smith. 

rhe  watch  was  donated  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  through  the  WVF-C.ARE 
Helping  Hand  program. 

.Also  present  for  the  ceremony  was 
Major  General  Melvin  J.  Mass,  a  BV.A 
member  and  chairman  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. — 
From  World  Veterans. 

O  Helen  Keller  was  awarded  tw’O  hon¬ 
orary  degrees  this  summer;  one  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Ixtters  honoris  causa  by  the 
University  of  Delhi;  the  other  a  Doctor 
of  Law  by  Harvard  University. 

O  |obn  Spanier,  for  ten  years  associate 
and  companion  to  Robert  Smithdas, 
deaf-blind  community  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Booklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  left  the 
services  of  IHB  and  his  long  compan¬ 
ionship  with  Robert  .Smithdas  to  enter 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Spanier,  a  Brooklynite,  had 
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graduated  from  Alexander  Hamilton 
High  School  in  1946  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  was  engaged  to  be  the  “eyes  and 
ears”  of  Robert  Smithdas  at  St.  John’s 
University.  This  job  made  possible  John 
Spanier’s  dream  of  a  college  education, 
so  with  Bob  Smithdas  he  graduated 
from  St.  John’s  and  then  obtained  his 
M..\.  degree  in  rehabilitation,  wdth  Mr. 
Smithdas,  at  New  York  University. 

For  the  past  five  years  Smithdas  and 
Spanier  have  been  a  team,  working  in 
IHB’s  community  relations  department. 

O  A  thirty-seven-year-old  former  Ma¬ 
rine,  Criss  Cole,  who  was  blinded  by  a 
Japanese  hand  grenade  during  the  bitter 
fighting  for  Tarawa  in  "World  \V^ar  II, 
has  been  given  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  1955  Achievement  .Award 
in  recognition  of  his  personal  accomp¬ 
lishments  and  his  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  BV.A  .Achievement  .Award,  and 
the  Newman  Prize  of  Si 00  which  ac¬ 
companies  it,  is  presented  annually  to 
a  blinded  veteran  who  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  outstanding  in  his  chosen  field  of 
employment  and  in  his  adjustment  to 
dailv  living  as  a  blind  jjerson. 

Despite  his  blindness  and  the  fact 
that  economic  circumstances  prevented 
his  obtaining  much  formal  schooling 
before  he  entered  the  Marine  Corps, 
Mr.  Cole  has  succeeded,  w'ith  V.  .A. 
assistance,  in  putting  himself  through 
college  and  law  school,  since  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marines.  He  became 
a  successful  candidate  for  the  d'exas 
House  of  Representatives  in  1954  on  a 
very  simple  program:  (1)  improvement 
of  conditions  in  the  state  mental  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  (2)  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  juvenile  delinquents.  He  con¬ 
ducted  his  campaign  without  a  cam¬ 
paign  manager  or  any  financial  back¬ 
ing.  He  carries  on  his  law  practice  be¬ 
tween  legislative  sessions. 

Mr.  Cole  is  active  in  church  and  civic 


affairs.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  dis¬ 
abled — both  veterans  and  civilians — 
and  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  ad¬ 
dressing  business  groups,  stressing  the 
value  of  utilizing  this  source  of  produc¬ 
tive  manpow'er.  He  acknowledges  that 
loss  of  sight  is  a  severe  disability,  but 
points  out  that  the  more  efficient  use 
of  other  faculties  and  resources  enables 
a  blind  person  to  carry  on  a  nonnal  life. 


Around  the  World 


O  The  World  Health  Organization  dur¬ 
ing  1954  participated  in  329  major 
health  projects  in  75  countries  includ¬ 
ing  numerous  activities  for  prevention 
of  diseases  of  the  eye.  WHO’s  work  on 
control  of  trachoma  continued;  a  pilot 
project  in  F'cench  Morocco  prevented 
the  annual  epidemic  of  seasonal  con¬ 
junctivitis;  a  project  on  Formosa  was 
broadened  anti  new  efforts  begun  in 
Egypt,  Tunisia  and  Yugoslavia. 


O  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who  has  made 
nine  journeys  around  the  w'orld  since  he 
was  blinded  in  1915,  paid  his  second 
visit  to  Pakistan  recently  as  a  United 
Nations  Technical  .Assistance  expert. 
His  mission  w’as  to  advise  on  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  jieople  and  the  printing 
of  books  in  a  new  Urdu  braille  script. 


O  .An  important  event  during  Helen 
Keller’s  recent  trip  to  the  Orient  was 
her  launching  of  the  Social  W^elfare 
.Administration’s  pilot  Training  Center 
for  the  Handicapped  in  Quezon  City, 
Philippines.  .Approximately  200  physi¬ 
cally  handicap|x:d  persons  watched  Miss 
Keller  lay  the  cornerstone  for  the  new 
project  and  heard  her  urge  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  similar  w’orkshops  through¬ 
out  the  world.  .Also  present  were  Mrs. 
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Pacita  M.  Warns,  Social  Welfare  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  Sills, 
Philippines  Consultant  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  .\n  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  general  expansion  of  interest 
in  work  for  the  blind  of  the  Islands  is 
evident  in  plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  agency  for  the  blind. 

0  The  first  official  census  of  the  blind 
|X)pulation  of  Finland  in  more  than 
twenty  years  has  showm  that  of  a  total 
|X)pulation  of  4,o64,(K)o,  four  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  ten  are  blind.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  The  New  Beacon,  the  new  census 
does  not  show  a  marked  numerical 
change  in  the  sightless  population. 

However,  change  in  another  direction 
seems  evident.  According  to  the  new 
census,  55  per  cent  of  Finland’s  blind 
people  are  employed  and  self-support¬ 
ing.  In  1934,  it  w’as  only  33  j)er  cent. 

0  A  number  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  Rio  tie  Janeiro  have  founded 
the  National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  according  to  The  New  Bea¬ 
con.  I'he  group  hopes  to  promote  mu¬ 
tual  co-operation,  to  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  blind  jjeople  generally,  to 
make  known  their  needs  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with 
similar  organizations  elsewhere. 

0  Spain  has  become  the  nineteenth  na¬ 
tion  to  put  into  effect  an  international 
agreement  sponsored  by  UNESCO 
abolishing  duties  on  books,  newspapers, 
magazines,  works  of  art,  music  scores 
and  articles  for  the  blind.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
May  1952,  is  already  being  effectuated 
by  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
France,  Haiti,  Israel,  Laos,  Monaco, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Salvadore,  Swe¬ 
den,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  United 
Kingdom,  Vietnam,  Yugoslavia. 


Seven  Stars  in 
New  AFB  Radio  Show 

The  Department  of  Public  Education, 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  just  announced  the  release  of  its 
third  radio  project,  “There  Is  No 
Night,”  starring  the  famous  actress, 
Jane  Pickens. 

.Agencies  for  the  blind  all  over  the 
country  have  been  informed  of  the  free 
availability  of  this  thirty  minute  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  local  radio  stations.  The 
tajjed  program  is  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  time  at  the  beginning  and  middle 
for  an  announcement  by  local  agency 
sponsors.  .A  special  message  by  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of 
AFB,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

“There  Is  No  Night”  was  written 
and  produced  especially  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  Jane  Pickens  stars  in  the  role  of 
Jane,  a  young  blind  composer  and 
singer  whose  beauty  and  talent  becomes 
a  target  for  attempted  exploitation  by 
an  unscrupulous  agency.  She  sings  four 
songs  composed  especially  for  the  show 
by  the  well-known  composer,  Anton 
Bilotti.  Wes  McKee  directs  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  other  well-known 
stars  of  radio  and  stage  who  also  par¬ 
ticipate  are  Art  Carney,  Vaughn 
Taylor,  Carmen  Mathews,  .Alexander 
Scourby,  and  John  Baragrey.  Robert 
Trout,  famous  radio  commentator,  is 
the  master  of  ceremonies.  .All  of  these 
luminaries  in  the  theatrical  world  con¬ 
tributed  their  services  free. 

The  show  is  serious  and  presents 
some  indirect  information  about  blind¬ 
ness,  not  too  obviously  distributed,  but 
it  also  contains  humor. 

Information  about  the  availability, 
audition  tapes  and  brochures,  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Education,  .American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St. 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  became  an  incorporated  body 
with  the  signing  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorportation  lost  April  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Association  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has 
heretofore  throughout  its  history  been  an  unincorporoted  body.  Signing  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Incorporation,  above,  are  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Edmund  L.  Browning,  Jr.,  and 
Donald  G.  Patterson. 


Manufacturers  of  Mountain  Hickory  White  Canes 
for  the  blind  since  1925 

The  Original  White  Cane  for  the  Blind 

with  specially  designed  Brass  Bullet  Nose  Ferrule 
made  to  order  for  us 

Also  Can  Furnish  Fluorescent  Canes  with  Light  Reflectant  Qualities  at  Night 


T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Barbourville,  Ky. 

wholesale  &  Retail.  All  orders  given  best  attention. 
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